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LESTER B, GRANGER 


VER Korea, Negro flyers are 
= he fighter planes, exerting 
the highest individual skill and re- 
sponsibility called forth in modern 
military combat. Down on Korean 
flats and in rugged valleys. “Tan 
Yanks,” as their racial press euphoni- 
ously terms them, are fighting as 
ground troops in a_heart-breaking 
delaying action. Aboard American 
warships covering our men along 
Korean shores and harassing enemy 


Negro 


serving as machinists and firemen, 


concentrations, sailors are 
gunners and radar operators. 

It was not like this in 1940. when 
President Roosevelt launched his na- 
tional defense program. It was not 
1945. after the 


United States had closed what pur- 


like this even in 


ported to be an “all-out” war effort. 
Of course, the effort was never an 
unreserved one. At times it seemed 
to be little more than a series of 
grudging adjustments of group in- 
terests and prejudices to as limited 


LesTER B. GRANGER, the National 
Urban League's executive secretary, 
serves on the President’s Committee 


on Equality in the Armed Services. 


an extent as would barely produce 
victory. The record sadly shows how 
often we translated “all-out” to mean. 
‘as little and as late as possible.” 

A grotesque example of this was 
the fact that it took a nationwide 
labor shortage two years after the 
war's start, plus an executive order 
by the President. plus the night-and- 
day activities of governmental and 
voluntary agencies, to persuade im- 
portant war industries to make full 
use of qualified Negro labor. And. 
at that. a majority of employers 
failed to achieve such full use. 

Even more shockingly grotesque 
was our national record in the use of 
military manpower. The war was 
terminating when the Navy began to 
revise its established concept of a 
“white Navy.” V-J 


Day had passed before the Army 


fizhting-man’s 


made any serious study of its racial 
practices. It was three years after 
the war before the White House an- 
nounced any official policy on the use 
and treatment of Negro servicemen. 
It has been just two months since a 
committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent announced its coordinated find- 
ings on the subject. Now, nearly five 





Jim Crow 


(First of Two Articles) 


Our army, navy and air force have 
come a long way in their treatment 
of the Negro serviceman since the 


early days of the Second World War 


years after World War II, the fight- 
ing in Korea offers the American 
nation an opportunity to judge what 
we really mean by “all-out” in this 
period of prolonged crisis. how far 
we have progressed toward true ap- 
preciation of democratic concepts 

and toward the military ideal of 
maximum efficiency through maxi- 


mum use of military manpower. 


LIMITED ALTERATIONS 

This has been a hot issue for 
thirty-five years—since the setting 
up of Plattsburg and other officer- 
training programs when World War 
I broke out. Up to that time, a major- 
ity of Negro Americans regarded 
racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the armed services as a de- 
plorable but inevitable extension of a 
civilian practice that pervaded al- 
most every phase of our national 
life. War put a different emphasis on 
the matter, however, and when it 
became clear that President Wood- 
row Wilson and his Cabinet had no 
intention of considering the combat 
use of Negro manpower—although 
the national existence was at stake— 


indignation rose into active anger 
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and articulate protest. Sullenly, the 
Wilson 


There was a limited use of Negro 


Administration retreated: 


combat troops; there was a_ token, 
off-hand training of Negro officers. 

The moment World War | was 
over, the Army reverted to the racial 
status quo. Bigoted ranking officers 
“proved” in their memoirs that 
Negro soldiers were capable of battle- 
field courage only “under the firm 
and efficient leadership of white of- 
ficers.” This, they explained, was be- 
cause of a “peculiar racial psychol- 
ogy’ and an “inferior racial men- 
tality.” 

The Navy went the Army one bet- 
ter: Negroes were barred from future 
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NEGRO ENLISTED MEN ARE NO LONGER RESTRICTED TO LABOR BATTALIONS 


Navy enlistment except in the stew- 


ard’s branch—-as messmen. Thus 
seemed firmly entrenched and_but- 
belief that 


Negroes, regardless of training, had 


tressed a_ services-wide 


a limited availability for military 
purposes, were unsuited to combat at 
best and then only under white com- 
mand, and must be carefully separ- 
ated from white servicemen in train- 
ing and assignment—-and of course 
in housing and messing. The War 
College embodied these beliefs as 
guiding principles in its M-Day plans 
for the next war. 

World War II saw a limited alter- 
ation of these plans, growing more 


drastic as the war went on. Not be- 


cause of any change of heart or new 


wisdom on the part of military 
“brass,” but because the totality of 
modern warfare and its unlimited de- 
mand for manpower made civilian 
morale more important than ever be- 
fore. And because, for the first time 
in 150 years, this nation was engaged 
in ideological as well as military war- 
fare. More than 14 million Negroes 
were practically unanimous in de- 
manding revision of our military 
racial practices; they were supported 
by millions of white Americans. To- 
gether, they exerted pressure on the 
Roosevelt war administration and the 
military gave way in time to salvage 
the morale of the Negro population. 
Contrary to a developing legend, this 
was not due to the “liberal” influ- 
ence of President Roosevelt, for 
there is nothing in the official record 
or in the observation of qualified 
commentators to indicate that he did 
more than the politic thing. 


THE SWAYING WALLS 
Nevertheless, as enlistees and draft- 
ees, Negroes were admitted to more 
and more service functions as the war 
progressed. From the start. segre- 
gated officer-training was abolished: 
promotions were more rapid and 
more nearly on a basis of merit than 
during the previous war. Racial ex- 
clusionist policies of the Navy and 
broken. But, 


while the more flagrant and indisput- 


Marine Corps were 
able forms of racial discrimination 
were reduced, racial segregation still 
stood as the first commandment in 


bible of 


about the race question.” 


the military “what to do 
Under pressure, toward the war's 


end. the Army appointed a_ board 
headed by Colonel Gillem to study 
the question of the efficient use of 
Negro manpower. In October, 1945, 
it began an exhaustive series of inves- 
The Gillem 


Board, composed of military career- 


tigations and hearings. 


ists who would have to report to 


superiors who were, themselves, 


firmly wedded to the principle of 
racial segregation, recommended im- 


provements but only on a slightly 
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higher moral level. It suggested a re- 
duction in size of segregated Negro 
units and their “integration” with 
white units in composite commands; 
and the assignment of Negro per- 
sonnel to “overhead units” which 
carried on divisional administration 
and Army base operation. In both 
cases, however, Negroes would con- 
tinue to be housed and fed separ- 
ately. Inside the walls of Jericho the 


God Segregation was still enthroned, 
but the walls had begun to sway a 
bit. 

The sudden death in 1944 of Navy 
Secretary Frank Knox. and the ap- 
pointment of former Under-secretary 
James Forrestal to head the Navy De- 
partment, brought changes in that 
service. Mr. Knox, who was essen- 
tially a kindly person. seemed to have 
no strong convictions of his own on 
the subject, but parrotted his uni- 
formed advisers’ opinion that “racial 
segregation was essential to preserve 
the morale of a fighting Navy.” 
Negro combat personnel could not 
be segregated within the limited con- 
fines of even the largest vessels 
therefore, no Negro combat person- 
nel. 

Secretary Forrestal came of strong- 
er breed, with definite ideas on what 


KOREA cosnseen 


he called “simple fair play.” He put 
his personal convictions to work in 
conferences with his top advisers. He 
consulted with representatives of the 
Negro press and listened attentively 
to their suggestions. He secured from 
his chief of naval operations and his 
chief of naval personnel pledges of 
loyal cooperation as he moved to put 
into effect limited, but progressively 


expanding. changes in racial policies. 





He brought this writer into his office 
on loan from the National Urban 
League as special adviser. 

| travelled extensively as_ the 
Secretary's personal representative 
throughout this country andthe 
Pacific war area, consulting with 
Negro enlisted men and their officers, 
observing personnel practices and 
the operation of changing policies. I 
reported directly to the Secretary and 
discussed my recommendations for 
further changes with Fleet Admirals 
King and Nimitz, and Personnel 
Chiefs Jacobs and Denfeld. These 
were: further reduction of the over- 
heavy concentration of Negroes in 
ammunition and supply depots; as- 
signment of Negro commissioned and 
petty officers to command of racially- 
mixed personnel; adoption as a regu- 
lar policy of what had been an ex- 


perimental, non-segregated assign- 
ment of Negroes to certain types of 
vessels; and transfer of officers who 
showed themselves unsuited to com- 
mand of “integrated” units. 

The end of the war sped, rather 
than retarded, progressive develop- 
ments. By February 1946, the Navy 
had officially outlawed racial segre- 
gation and other forms of discrim- 
ination. Circular Order 48-46, pub- 
lished throughout the service, said: 


“Effective immediately all re- 
strictions governing types of as- 
signments for which Negro 
personnel are eligible are hereby 
lifted. Henceforth they shall be 
eligible for all types of assign- 
ments in all ratings in all activi- 
ties and all ships of the naval 
service. ... In the utilization of 
housing, messing and _ other 
facilities, no special or unusual 
provisions will be made for the 
accommodation of Negroes.” 


Here in the Army and Navy, ap- 
proximately, is where matters stood 
on July 24, 1948, when President 
Truman issued his Executive Order 
9981, declaring: “. . . there shall be 
equality of treatment and opportunity 
for all persons in the armed services 
without regard to race, color, religion 
or national origin. This policy shall 
be put into effect as rapidly as pos- 
sible, having due regard to the time 
required to effectuate any necessary 
changes without impairing efficiency 
or morale. 

The President asked seven civilians 
to serve on his Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Services, to 
translate his executive order into 
step-by-step procedures. He required 
the Committee to “confer and advise” 
with the Secretary of Defence and the 
Secretaries for Army, Navy and Air, 
and, finally, to make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Secre- 
taries. This proved to be a diplomatic 
way of giving the responsible depart- 
ment heads a chance to accept the 
Committee’s recommendations with- 
out requiring the White House to 
wield its big stick. 
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BOHN 


NE of the most engaging yarns 
oO: recent years hit the news- 
stands a week or two ago. It was a 
tale of venturesome youth bent on 
high achievement and ready to risk 
its all on the turn of fortune. A 
group of boys and girls in or about 
the University of California were de- 
termined to publish a magazine. They 
had everything they needed for such 
a project except the most important 
After 


and wide and putting together all 


thing—money. soliciting far 
they could find in their purses, they 
finally counted up $400. 

In these days, a man with no more 
than $400 at his command can hardly 


food 


afford to say g 


morning to a 
member of the printers’ union. Some- 
thing had to be done—something 
effective, something spectacular. Cali- 
fornia youth rose grandly to the occa- 
sion. The total capital of the Bards. 
as the ambitious young literary en- 
trepreneurs brashly called themselves, 
was placed on the doubtful nose of a 
Anita. 


nately, the gallant horse and gallant 


long shot at Santa Fortu- 
rider nosed out the field. Whereupon, 
as we are told in the first number of 
Copy, “the first people to associate 
Damon 


horses and literature since 


Runyon ... retired to a bar on Sun- 
set Strip and relaxed.” 

Copy is published at 139 Beverly 
Hills, California. It 


costs 50¢ a copy, $2.00 a year, and 


Drive, Beverly 
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By William E, Bohn 


The Generation 


Of Scared Rabbits 


When you look at the newsstands, 
you get the impression that America 
is flooded with magazines. It is true 
that there are dozens. scores. hun- 
dreds of publications. but they furn- 
ish a market chiefly for the wares 
of the Those that 
print poetry and 


photographers. 
stories, articles 
largely fabricate their stuff inside the 
office. The boy or girl burning to gel 
things out of his system by way of 
the printed page meets no encourage- 
ment anywhere. 

So I, for one. welcome Copy or 
any other new publication that prom- 
ises to give new people a_ break. | 
like the first issue. The stories have 
character. They do not average as 
high as those carried by the much- 
lamented Story magazine. But they 
have variety. Some of them are differ- 
ent from the slick and sorry com- 
mon run. You get the feeling there 
may be a surprise in store for you on 
the next page. 

But there is one feature—-and a 
prominent one—about this initial 
number of Copy that saddens me. 
The editors introduce their effort to 
brighten the American literary scene 
with a long yammer against their 
own generation. As one who has had 
dealings with many generations of 
voung folk. | am always repelled by 
anvone who thinks things used to be 
better, that youngsters now are going 


to the dogs. And these young Cali- 


out to be a bunch of psychological 

sad sacks. 

little 
“The 


starts with the conventional assump- 


This sad appropri- 


essay, 
ately entitled Disenchanted,” 
tions of stupidity and guilt among 
the aged. The young are lined up for 
war to protect the “spoils for the 
old.” In Russia, as well as in France. 
England and the U.S.A., the aged 
have “put their patrimony over the 
welfare of their sons.” So “the man 
of thirty is today cowed by the super- 
annuated ideas of his immediate par- 
ents.” He 


houette ever to 


“is the most spiritless sil- 
limp across the 
horizon of time.” 

(Among all the glossy pages of the 
slick and stupid magazines, you will 
find no more hackneyed piece of 


writing than that. No fifty-thousand- 


dollar scribe ever wrote anything 
more patterned and regular and 


repetitious, When a_ thirty-year-old 
beneficiary of the GI Bill of Rights 
sets down such words, he is practi- 
cally advertising to all the world that 
he hasn’t an idea in his head. And. 
as you would expect. there is nothing 
in this long introductory screed to 
suggest that the editors have any 
theory at all as to what is wrong 
with the world or how a fellow would 
set out to make it better. 

These 


grave injustice to their own genera- 


editors. moreover. do a 
tion. Had they been writing in 1933 
or 1937, they would have spoken for 
a considerable public. But now. if 
their words find any echo at all. it is 
among the comparatively aged. To- 
different 


things going on inside their skulls. 


day’s youth have entirely 


In fact, here is a strange thing. | was 
1880) and = 1900. 


Of all the generations | have had 


educated between 
dealings with from that time to now. 
there has been none with which | 
could more easily reach an under- 


standing than this present one. A 


will, | suppose, send out four issues fornians, the very ones who put their curiously interesting fact. I must 
corresponding to the four seasons. money on a long shot and won, turn write about it another time. 
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Gorvon R. Crapp is the chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Last fall he was named by the UN to lead a survey of 


possibilities for economic development in the Middle East. 


i He Mippte East is caught up in a vicious circle. Its 
age-old heritage of hunger and want make it a seat 
of unrest and a political tinder-box. At the same time. 
the failure or inability of Israel and the Arab states to 
come to terms on political issues hobbles efforts to clear 
away basic economic problems barring the way to dur- 
able peace. . 

Peaceful agreement between Israel and her neighbors 
awaits the statesmanship of both sides, aided by the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission of the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, a partial approach can be made to the prob- 
lem of raising the countries of the region from poverty. 
and helping them reap the benefits of natural resources 
which have lain fallow for centuries. This was the aim 
of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission which 
spent four months in the Middle East under my direction 
in the fall of last year. 

The Mission visited Iraq, Israel, Jordan (including 
\rab-Palestine). Lebanon and Syria—countries inhabited 
by 12.000,000 people. some 70 per cent of whom are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Everywhere but in Israel, we found 
the same major stumbling-block.to progress: lopsided dis- 
tribution of wealth, with a yawning gap separating the 
life of the tiny handful with means from that of the over- 
whelming mass of the poor. Little was to be seen of the 
flourishing middle classes which, in Western societies, 
furnish the professional and technical skill and _ initia- 
tive, and the civic leadership. An invariable by-product 
of these extremes was widespread illiteracy. 

The ready capital without which the region’s slumber- 
ing productivity cannot awaken is unavailable in the 
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Middle East. Low output. low income, scant savings and 
maldistribution of what wealth there is conspire to dis- 
courage the investment of local capital. The few possess- 
ors of wealth are unwilling to lend money for long-range 
economic projects at a meager return; they prefer to 
make private loans at interest ranging up to 30 per cent. 
They also lack confidence in their government’s ability to 
administer public enterprises. Prospects of large foreign 
credits, public or private, are just as dim. With notable 
exceptions, such as oil in Iraq, the area offers too few 
attractive opportunities now for foreigners with money to 
invest. 

One partial solution would be an increase in tax reve- 
nues. but this cannot be obtained through indirect taxa- 
tion without further grinding down the already oppressed 
poor. The great need is tax reform to shift more of the 
burden to the rich. Except in Egypt. however, which 
recently passed an income tax law. such reform will not 


come overnight. 


AGRICULTURE GETS PRIORITY 

Confronted with these facts, the Mission decided in its 
report that to plan now for large-scale industrialization 
of the Middle East on Western lines “would be to fly in 
the face of nature and common sense.” Instead, it accept- 
ed the fact that “basically the area is, and for a long 
time to come will remain, agricultural.” 

Obviously, then, the top-priority goal for the five coun- 
tries we visited must be to boost agricultural production 
enough not only to feed their own peoples but to provide 
exports to pay for manufactured goods and equipment 
from other countries. In this way, they can raise the 
standard of living of the people and, by modernizing 
farming methods, launch themselves on the road to 
eventual expansion of the entire economy. 

The key to the Middle East’s as yet unrealized future 
is its rivers. Harnessed both for irrigation and electric 
power production, they could support far greater popula- 
tions at a higher standard of living than now obtains. 

Unfortunately, political fact and economic necessity do 
not always coincide. In the words of the Mission’s report: 
“Rivers show little regard for man-made boundaries. . . . 
The widely publicized plan for the development of the 


Jordan River system is a tragic illustration of the 
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inseparability of political and engineering planning of a 
major water resource. The waters of the Jordan run 
partly through territory occupied by Israel and_ partly 
through the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. The Yarmuk 
River, the Jordan’s most important tributary, is partly in 
Jordan territory and partly in Syria.” Full development 
of the scant waters of the Jordan River thus requires in- 
ternational agreement. But nations unable to agree on 
boundaries are not likely to agree on a plan to divide 
scarce waters. Lack of peace here means lack of water. 
Political vision and engineering knowledge are as neces- 
sary in this case as capital—indeed, more so. 

Another pre-requisite to agricultural development is 
more scientific research. This would help determine what 
types of cash crops can be grown under given conditions. 
and what kind of forest trees, fruit trees, industrial crops 
and foodstuffs are best suited in particular areas. Equally 
vital is the task of encouraging and training farmers to 
apply the lessons of research and experiment. 

Taking these facts and requirements into account, we 
framed a number of proposals considerably less ambi- 
tious than expected by many who had hoped for a sweep- 
ing and immediate revolution in the economy of the 
Middle East. “The proposals,” we reported. “. . . may not 
seem ambitious: in the judgment of the Mission they fit 
the realities of the present situation.” 

What the Mission recommended was a series of four 
“pilot demonstration” projects carefully selected to yield 
the maximum in practical experience and potential benefit 
despite their restricted scope. These pilot projects are: 

1. Reclamation of the large swamps on the Orontes 
River in western Syria. This project would open a new 
farming area, provide flood control and possibly electric 
power. 

2. A dam on the Wadi Zerka in Jordan. which flows 
out of the high desert plateaus of the country into the 
Jordan River from the East. This dam would double the 
dry-season flow of the Zerka, and double the irrigable 
land. 

3. Another dam on the Wadi Qilt. which flows into 
the Jordan River from Arab-Palestine in the West. 

4. A complete engineering and geological survey of 
the Litani River in Lebanon with a view to developing 
this small but important river for electricity. irrigation 
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A United Nations team helps to give 
long-fallow Middle Eastern countries 


a healthy economic shot in the arm 


and domestic water supplies—all of crucial importance to 
crowded Lebanon. 

These four projects are modest in scope, but they are 
large enough to challenge the competence of the local 
governments. They are sufficiently complex to give tech- 
nical personnel, administrators and workers a chance to 
master the art of wresting a higher standard of living 
from meager physical resources by the application of 
modern methods. Furthermore, they will provide employ- 
ment not only on the projects themselves but on the 
broader development schemes to which they will lead. 

Though planned so as not to tax too severely the coun- 
tries involved, and to be finished within no more than a 
few years, these undertakings could be the beginning of a 
dynamic process bringing into being thousands of small, 
locally adapted reforms and changes beneficial both to 
peoples and governments. The educational effects of the 
social, economic and administrative practices involved in 
the work could spill over into neighboring lands. Teach- 
ers would have an opportunity to study the projects and 
introduce courses in their schools to train technicians and 
stimulate interest and ambition among the young to build 


more dams and reclaim more idle land. 


CENTRAL PLANNING NEEDED 

These projects will not and cannot be successful, how- 
ever, without the whole-hearted cooperation and leader- 
ship of the national government in each of the countries 
concerned. Particularly needed are central bodies to co- 
ordinate planning and the use of administrative and 
technical resources. For this purpose, the Mission recom- 
mended that each government in whose country a project 
is suggested set up its own national “development board.” 
Such a board, though naturally subject to the instructions 
of its government, would have a permanent character, 
relatively independent of political changes, which would 
assure organization of the pilot projects the continuity 
vital for success. 

The chief purpose of the Mission to the Middle East 
was to tackle that region’s long-range problems in its 
efforts to rise on the economic scale. However, we also 
faced an immediate problem of the utmost urgency. 

The Palestine war uprooted some three-quarters of a 
million Arabs from their homes in Israeli-occupied areas 
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and sent them fleeing into neighboring Arab lands. The 
plight of these refguees, when we arrived, was tragic. 
They were idle and on relief at the hands of the United 
Nations. They were living as best they could in tents, 
mosques and monasteries, schoolrooms, abandoned bar- 
racks, and hillside caves. 

During the summer and autumn of 1948. the Arab 
governments and private charities tried to provide for 
them. For the next year, the United Nations helped with 
emergency relief through the contributions of thirty-three 
member nations. However. no one could expect these 
countries to shoulder the burden indefinitely. and funds 
at hand would not last through the coming winter. The 
Mission was asked to review this problem to see if some 
constructive remedy, beyond the dole, could be devised. 

After studying conditions, the Mission recommended 
a works-relief program consisting of a great many small 
projects on which refugees could find employment for a 
period of eighteen months through June. 1951. Last De- 
cember, the U.N. General Assembly adopted our recom- 
mendations, and authorized works relief together with 
continued direct relief until December, 1950. but on a 
steadily diminishing scale. In January, the new United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency was set up to sponsor 
the program at an estimated cost to U.N. members of 
$54.000.000. 

The projects included small irrigation works. refor- 
estation, terracing barren hillsides to grow olives and 
other fruit trees, and road-building. The two pilot demon- 
stration projects in Arab-Palestine and Jordan. small 
dams on the Wadi Qilt and the Zerka. were suggested as 





suitable for refugee work, thus tying the emergency works 
relief to the beginning of the long-range program. 

The methods to be followed in both phases of the 
Mission’s program—the temporary works relief and the 
longer-range pilot projects—are based on full respect 
for the sovereignty and independence of the countries 
of the Middle East. Our recommendations were not de- 
signed to impose revolutionary changes on the economy 
and technological level of these countries. The pace and 
nature of the work will depend as much upon the leader- 
ship and decisions of each of the Middle East countries 
as upon outside technical and financial assistance. Neither 
do we expect the rest of the world to distribute its goods 
with a lavish hand to this less privileged region. As the 
Mission said in its final report: 

“Higher living standards cannot be bestowed by one 
upon another like a gift. A higher standard of living must 
grow out of the application of human skill and ingenuity 
to the physical resources of a country or region. Help 
to those who have the will to help themselves should be 
the primary policy guiding and restraining the desire of 
the more developed areas of the world to help the less 
developed lands.” 

A few drops of oil. applied in the right places. can 
set a piece of stalled machinery in motion again. The 
problem of the Middle East is less simple. Yet. by the 
limited application of modern technical skills to strategic 
points in its economy, we may be able to release hitherto 
dormant potentialities and thereby help the people of that 
region to a fuller, more varied life which will contribute 


to the cause of world peace. 





BLOW 


{t a single blow. Premier Joseph Stalin today demolished 
the entire school of language study that had ruled among 


Soviet scientists for vears—News item. 


Now Premier Stalin balls his fists 

And lets go at philologists, 

And with a single mighty blow 

That deals destruction, death, and woe, 
Leaves strewn about and crushed and bloody 
One erstwhile school of language study. 
You language lads, who never thought 
The Boss would get so overwrought 

{t such as you, nor give two looks 
Within your lengthy learned books, 
Must needs admit, howe’er you paint it, 


It’s pretty bad—now really, ain't it? 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
One of the complaints registered by the Daily Worker 
about the treatment accorded the chairman of the Civil 
Rights Congress, now in a Washington jail, is that “He was 
forbidden to get the New York Times.”—News item 
Bread and water used to be 
The punishment for such as he, 
But now, for prisoners who languish 
In jail there’s greater cause for anguish. 
For those with middle-sized offenses, 
In hope to bring them to their senses 
And make them rue, at last, their crimes, 
There’s banning of The New York Times. 
For those whose crimes are really heinous 
(The very thoughts enough to pain us), 
There’s something that’s a first-class irker— 


No chance to read The Daily Worker. 


—Richard Armour 
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Belgrade Pushing Titoform Scheme; 
French Reds Break Up UJA Meeting 


OSHE PIJADE, the Titoist brain, has been touring 

Europe—Brussels, the Hague and Paris—seeking 
to set up an anti-Stalinist Cominform. Trip started last 
month and Pijade met with anti-Stalinist Communist 
groups, anarcho-syndicalists and left-wing SPDers. 
Zilliacus and Rogge saw him in Paris. Pijade travels un- 
der heavy guard—Yugoslav, of course. Idea is that Stalin 
has betrayed communism; Tito, who respects the rights 
of other countries, is defending communism and/or so- 
cialism. 

+ + + 

Credit Archie Gordon. British embassy labor attache, 
with uncovering some pertinent extracts from the will of 
Peter the Great, dated 1725: 

“The Russian nation must be constantly on a war 
footing to keep the soldiers warlike and in good con- 
dition. No rest must be allowed except for the pur- 
pose of relieving the State finances, recruiting the 
army. or biding the favorable moment for attack. By 
this means, peace is made subservient to war and 
war to peace, in the interests of aggrandizement and 
increasing the prosperity of Russia. 

“No opportunity must be lost of taking part in the 
affairs and disputes of Europe. especially in those of 
Germany. which, from its vicinity, is of the most 
direct interest to us. 

“Poland must be divided by keeping up constant 
jealousies and confusion there. The authorities must 
be won over with money and the assemblies cor- 
rupted so as to influence the election of kings. We 
must get up a party of our own there, send Russian 
troops into the country and let them sojourn there so 
long that they may ultimately find some pretense for 
remaining there forever.” 

. + . 

According to Arbeiter Zeitung, official publication of 
the Austrian Socialist party, Dr. Alfred Sanitzer, former 
head of the Vienna Gestapo, has become chief of the 
Communist political police in the Russian sector of 
Austria. “He had originally been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment by an Austrian court. Later, there were 
rumors that he had been kidnapped from prison. Today, 
he turns up as the chief of the Communist police.” 

+ + . 

In Paris recently, a repore notes, Jewish Communists 
“broke up a mass meeting cailed by the United Jewish 
Appeal in France, on the grounds that the funds collected 
would go ‘to the fascist, reactionary state of Israel which 


suppresses the Israeli Communists.’ ” “The Communists.” 
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the report adds, “seated themselves at the front of the hall 
and heckled the speakers who were appealing for con- 
tributions to the Appeal.” 
+ + ° 
One of the danger spots in the Middle East is Cyprus, 
whose strategic value readers who remember World War 
I! will understand. The membership of Cyprus’ Com- 
munist party—uwhich calls itself the Workers Progressive 
party (AKEL)—has risen to between fifty and seventy- 
five thousand, under the leadership of General Secretary 
Evekias Papaioannou. In last year’s elections the Com- 
munists polled 11,000 votes against 13,000 for the various 
non-Communist parties. Total population of Cyprus: 
462.000. No wonder that Cyprus is the subject of serious 
discussion among top military men here and in Britain 
(whose colony Cyprus still is). 
> e © 
Burmese Prime Minister Thakin Nu has officially de- 
nied earlier reports that the Burma Trades Union Con- 
gress had joined the WFTL. 
+ + + 
The 1948-49 edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia lists 
nine “officially recognized” religions: Slavic, Catholic, 
Lutheran, Old Orthodox, Evangelic, Buddhist. Moslem, 
Gruzinian, Armenian. Omitted is Judaism. 
. > > 
Important Yugoslav officials are now visiting the U.S.A. 
for “high level discussions.” 
+ + 7 
VOTE TO BOOK FIND CLUB: If you want to get off 
the hook, Julien Steinberg’s Verdict of Three Decades 
could provide a good beginning—especially after your 
selection this month of Owen Lattimore’s Ordeal By 
Slander. Harrison Smith of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature writes of the Steinberg book: “In these pages 
. .. the verdict has been rendered on the lying claims of 
.. The best 


answer to any Russian Communist sympathizer is to hand 


the propagandistic organs of the Kremlin. 


him a copy of Verdict of Three Decades.” 
+ . ¢ 
The Whip’s characterization of Henry Wallace: My 
country—wrong or wrong. THe Wap 
This column is Tut Wutp’s last for the summer; he 


will resume after vacation.—Eb. 





THE T-BOMB 


W: made a whopping big dis- 
covery the other day, one of 
the biggest since the atom bomb. We 
discovered that the truth is a weapon 
against communism. 

Some of us had suspected it all 
along, but the government 
woke up to it with a snort 
just after the Fourth of July. 
Up the steps of Capitol Hill. 
armed with portfolios and 
trailed by photographers, 
came an impressive parade 
of men: Dean G. Acheson, 
John F. Dulles and Edward 
W. Barrett, diplomats: 
Marshall, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. and Walter 
B. Smith, soldiers; Wayne 
Morse, John J. Sparkman. 


and Frank Graham. politi- 


George C. 


cians; and, finally, Bernard 
Baruch, David Sarnoff, and 
Stanley T. 


zens of the commonwealth. 


Ruttenberg, citi- 


They all came to Washington to 
recommend what Harry Truman calls 
“a great campaign of truth” and what 
Senator William Benton envisions as 
“a Marshall Plan of ideas.” They all 
told the same story: our present 
propaganda is weak and uninspired, 
the truth must be told in more form- 
idable accents. And all of them except 
the ones who work for the State De- 





"The truth can almost be classified 


as our 1-bomb in this war. I¢# can be 


won by truth.''—Dwight Eisenhower 


How To MAKE 


partment said the program was too 
important to be left in the hands of 
the State Department. 

But after all the 
cleared, it developed that none of the 


smoke had 


star witnesses, nor any of the Con- 





GENERAL EISENHOWER CALLS FOR "TRUTH CAMPAIGN" 


gressional sponsors of a resolution to 
back a “truth campaign,” had said a 
word about what kind of truth cam- 
paign we should wage. 

In the past, the obvious and un- 
questioned strength of our moral 
position made propaganda an easy 
task. The Fourteen Points and the 
Atlantic Charter spoke eloquently 
enough. But although the great in- 


By Anatole Shub 


choate mass of truth is on our side 
during this cold war, we’ve run sec- 
ond best to the Soviets as often as 
not. While the Voice of America, the 
BBC, and Allied stations in Germany 
have often scored telling blows, the 
great network of Soviet and 
Communist newspapers, 
magazines, and _ publishing 
houses has been operating at 
such a clip that offsetting 
them by radio alone would 
require at least the best 
radio propaganda network 
in the world. And we don’t 
What is 


meager 


even have that. 

more, even our 
efforts have been largely 
viltiated by seven basic flaws 
which emerge again and 
again from Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts. These are: 


l. Defensiveness. We 


spend a great deal of time 





debunking charges of fasc- 
ism, terrorism, and slavery in the 
United States. But how many people 
really take those charges seriously? 
Nobody did when Hitler was around. 
Most people in Europe assume we're 
both free and prosperous, although 
they know, as we do. that we're not 
perfect. The main gripe against us, 
who've 


according to most people 


visited Europe recently, is that we're 
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selfish and apathetic to the welfare 
of other peoples. In any case, when 
the Communists yell that there are 
100 lynchings a week in the United 
States, it doesn’t help us one bit to 
tell the world that there are only 
three a year. It puts us deep back on 
the defensive, be- 
cause it calls at- 
tention to imper- 
fections which all 
of us condemn 
but which are 
pretty trifling 
compared to the 
crimes _ officially 
committed in the 
of Soviet 
Communism. 


name 


“Explaining 
our way of life” 
should not be the 
primary field for 
our propaganda, 
because it means 
the battle will be 
fought on our home grounds and 
completely out of perspective. In 
terms of the ideals we profess, dis- 
cussion of the state of affairs in 
Mississippi doesn’t do us one bit of 
good. But in terms of the genocide 
of the Russian peasantry, the de- 
portation of the Volga Germans, and 
the purge of intellectual “cosmopoli- 
tans.” our derelictions appear rela- 
tively minor. We must put the 
world problem in those terms. The 
Soviets certainly won't, and neither 
will “explaining our way of life.” 

2. Smugness. Patting America con- 
tinually on the back, as the freest, 
richest country in the world, does not 
breed good will. It breeds resentment. 
“If they're such fine people,” the 
European listener thinks, “why do 
they have to talk about it?” 

Thus when the Soviets claim the 
Marshall Plan is “imperialism,” we 
have to show how it helps not us, but 
the man listening to our broadcast 
the ironsmelter in Limoges, the peas- 
gentlemen’s 


ant in Abruzzi, the 


tailor in Edinburgh. Reciting the 
figures on how much we're spending 


doesn’t work for us, but against us. 
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ED STEVENS: PROPAGANDA CHIEF? 


Nobody likes to be reminded that 
he’s accepting charity. 

In a word: We must speak to the 
listener, not to ourselves. 

3. Dullness. More often than not. 
each time I listen to a Voice of 
America Russian broadcast, it begins, 
“Gosudarstvenni 
Secretari Ahche- 
son skazal —” 
(“Secretary of 
State Acheson 
said —”), or 
““Ambassador 
skazal 
—” and then 


Dzhessup 


goes on for hun- 
dreds of diplo- 


matic words 
about 


some 
policy  declara- 
tion, press re- 
lease, Bankers’ 
Club speech, or 
draft resolution. 


Official state- 
ments may be necessary to establish 
the record of diplomatic history, but 
they bore most people stiff. Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement on Korea is 
one thing; Secre- 
tary Acheson’s 
analysis of Soviet 
imperialism in 
Asia is another. 
The one means 
action, 
the other 


is verbiage. 


men, 


guns: 


Newspapers. 
magazines and 
radio stations 
spend millions of 
dollars on people 


make 


official- 


who can 
tiresome 
ese sound _ inter- 
esting. And when 
Kathy Fiscus gets 
caught in a well, they throw all the 
official statements from Dean Ache- 
son’s down to Senator Kem’s into the 
nearest available waste basket. 

The Voice 
Oksana Kasenkina leaped to freedom 


really starred when 


from the window of the. Soviet con- 


iNew York 





CONNECTICUT SENATOR BILL BENTON 
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sulate in New York. Our broadcasts 
had Moscow in an uproar. But was 
that due to our own dramatic talents? 
Or was it because the news itself was 
thrilling and vital? 

Quite probably, the current gray 
tone of our news broadcasts is due to 
the fact that they are turned out, 
for the most part, by diplomats and 
schoJars doubling as propagandists. 
Although newsmen are employed at 
the Voice, the State Department sets 
the tone. When a new agency is set 
up (and indeed it must be), this can 
easily be remedied. Topflight corres- 
pondents should be assigned to run 
each language. For France, for ex- 
ample, Edgar Ansel Mowrer might 
be a good choice. The ideal man to 
direct all our propaganda for the 


Russians is, obviously, Edmund 


Stevens, the  Pulitzer-prize-winning 
Moscow correspondent of the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor. 

4. The newspaper format. Most of 
our American radio time is filled 
with music, comedy and plays (if you 
count soap operas as plays). But the 
Voice of America seems to think 
was looking at the New 


York 


when he invented 


Marconi 


Times 


radio. Of course, 
making music 
sing a_ political 
tune is a fairly 
difficult task. al- 
though the Com- 
munists do it 
superbly. But 
humor is not out 
of our range: the 
Marxism - Lenin- 
ism - Stalinism 
lads can never 
counter good po- 
litical satire. And 
there’s nothing 
like a play to 
bring far-away things into your liv- 
ingroom where you can see them 
clearly. The history of the Soviet 
regime and of world communism fur- 
nishes material for thousands of 
effective radio dramas. 

5. Misfires. Too often the Voice 
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forgets whom it’s talking to. It talks 
to European Communists the way it 
would to American Communists and, 
worse still, to Russians as it does to 
Communists. 

lor example: A few weeks ago, the 
Russian Voice began a series of 
broadcasts on Victor Kravchenko’s 
book, / Chose Justice. We might have 
made a dent on Russian listeners if 
we told them how Kravchenko, de- 
spite Stalin, Beria, and Thorez, de- 
spite the French CP and the MVD. 
got a fair deal in a Paris courtroom. 
That kind of broadcast would give 
Russian listeners some hope. They 
would know that one man thumbed 
his nose at the Soviet power, lived to 
tell the story of the Russian people 
to the world. and even made_ the 
Communists pay damages. 

But the Voice didn’t use this slant 
in its Kravchenko series. Instead. 
after identifying Kravchenko. — the 
Voice told the stories of the wit- 
nesses at his trial who had testified 
about the MVD, forced labor camps. 
and other horrors of Stalin’s dicta- 
torship. To Frenchmen or Americans. 
such a broadcast is an effective an- 
swer to all the phony stories about 
“economic democracy” and how “the 
Russian people are used to their Sys- 
tem.” 

But Russian listeners know Stalin’s 
dictatorship better than any Voice 
copywriter. What could their reaction 
be to this recital of woe? Depres- 
sion? Cynicism? Despair? If those 
are the reactions were trying to 
evoke, we might as well throw in the 
towel now. 

6. Misdirected humor. The best 
way to brush off ridiculous propa- 
ganda is to laugh at it, keeping just 
serious enough to convince the dun- 
derheads. But there are some things 
we consider funny that other peoples 
dont consider humorous at all. and 
vice versa, 

Now the Stockholm peace offen- 
sive, which the Voice of America 
took so seriously. could have been 
laughed off the air by satirical re- 
ports on how Stalin is organizing 


peace, how the North Koreans are 
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CONTINUED 


making peace, how the East Germans 
are making peace, etc. But the Soviet 
election, which the Voice snickered 
at, is a deeply tragic business for 
the Russian. It is a ritual of hopeless- 
ness which makes him feel isolated 
and despondent. The Soviet citizen 
who hates the regime and_ votes 
“no” is crushed by the fraudulent 
98-point-what-have-you per cent Com- 
munist “yes” vote. 

Such experiences should not be 
laughed at, they should be interpret- 
ed. Suppose we had presented instead 
a history of Russian elections in the 
past—from the mir and the zemstvo, 
through the Duma, the Soviets, and 
municipal councils, to the All-Russian 





THe Presipent last week asked Congress 
to appropriate an additional $89 million 
for expanding Voice of America facilities. 


Constituent’ Assembly. Suppose we 
told how the Bolsheviks ended free 
elections in Russia after they had 
heen resoundingly defeated at the 
polls in 1917. Such a_ broadcast 
would have reminded the Soviet 
listener that free elections can be had 
in Russia. And it would have been 
much-needed evidence of — sincere 
American concern for his cause. 

7. Insincerity. Here is our most 
serious moral weakness, involving a 
dilemma that may be inherent in our 
present policy of “containment.” The 
dilemma, briefly. is this: If Stalinism 
is the worst form of physical and 


spiritual oppression known to man 


as we say it is, and if America is 
defending the cause of world free- 
dom, as we say we are, why are we 
so half-hearted in our efforts against 
it? 

At no time has our Government 
said we are pledged to destroy this 
evil. At no time has any public 
spokesman said we would welcome 
the liberation of all 
peoples. Thus, to the Western or the 
Eastern European, our main gripe 


oppressed 


against Stalin seems to be that he has 
dared to cross the line drawn at 
Yalta and Potsdam. Presumably, had 
he not ingressed on our “sphere of 
influence,” we would have made him 
billion-dollar loans, no matter how 
many intellectuals he purged or how 
many farmers he murdered. 

Now such a_ policy—of opposing 
not tyranny per se, but expansion- 
ism—not only plainly disregards 
the experience of the last half- 
century, but leads to a popular sus- 
picion of our cause which no amount 
of propaganda can outweigh. For it 
vividly documents the fear in all 
lands that “America is only inter- 
ested in itself’ and that we would 
make a deal with Stalin against the 
people of the world if only Stalin 
would keep it. Eradicating this fear 
not apologizing for John Rankin 
should be the main task of any “truth 
campaign” we may undertake. 

President Truman’s action in 
Korea was great news for the world 
because it partially assuaged this 
fear. But after Korea, what? Is “hold 
the line” enough of a slogan to bind 
the allegiance of millions? Or will 
we have to wait for the hydrogen 
bomb to bring us something more 
inspiring. like “Liberation, self-de- 
termination. world union?” 

This is something for the President 
and Mr. Harriman and their advisers 
to decide. But all propaganda efforts 
will be meaningless until we face up 
to the question: “Just what exactly 
do we want. and what do we propose 
to do about it?” 

That question must be squarely 
answered now if we hope to make 
the T-bomb. 
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DALLIN 


ARDLY a day goes by without a 
oe by some political leader 
here or abroad, solemnly assuring a 
nervous world that the Korean crisis 
is a purely local afhair and does not 
represent the first link in a chain of 
littke wars—or the curtain-raiser for 
World War III. Yet, the next day. 
the guessing game goes right on: 
Who is next? Iran? Invasion of 
Yugoslavia? Or possibly West Ger- 
many or Indo-China? 

\{ month ago, the “experts” were 
telling us—with the selfsame air of 
that Stal- 


in would never march past his present 


omniscience and sagacity 


boundaries. He was far too much of 
a “realist” to provoke the United 
States. Now that we have had the 
bloody awakening, let us at last be 
done with all this foolish chatter. Its 
effect is only to becloud the issue: 
in many instances, it emanates from 
people whose purpose is to put this 
nation off its guard. 

More than likely, Moscow had no 
master timetable of wars before the 
Korean invasion started, nor does it 
have one today. A great deal depends 
on the course and outcome of the 
fighting in Korea. Hence the tremen- 
dous significance of the campaign. 
For, as seen from Moscow, it has 
demonstrated that: 

1. The U.S. Army is inadequate 
in every respect: in manpower. in 
armor and in planes. 

2. The scarcely credible reports 
which had circulated about the 
United States are actually true: this 
country needs a year to regain its 
position as a major land power; at 


present, it is strong only as a naval 
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By David J. Dallin 


Korea Is Only 
The Beginning 


power by comparison with the Soviet 
Union. 

3. America’s allies are useless as 
far as land fighting is concerned: 
France is mired in the jungles of 
Indo-China: Britain is not a land 
power: Italy does not count: even 
the Atlantic Pact does not redress 
the balance. 

4. The United States is still hesi- 
tant about utilizing the manpower of 
Germany and Japan. 

5. In spite of all appearances. 
Washington has not yet completely 
abandoned the policy of appeasement. 
Solicitous of Moscow’s sensibilities. 
it continues to avoid full-scale mobil- 
ization and rearmament. 

The last statement may sound 
absurd in this year of 1950, after the 
disillusioning experiences of recent 
months. Yet it is borne out by the 
limited scope of our “war effort,” 
even after the reverses in Korea. 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop. two well- 
informed and intelligent columnists. 
report that a “powerful group in the 
Defense Department is attempting to 
persuade President Truman that a 
serious rearmament effort would ‘pro- 
voke’ Stalin and the Politburo. and 
thus lead to war.” The idea seems 
to be that Stalin can be deterred 
from further aggression by an Ameri- 
can show of weakness! This. after 
hundreds of speeches had been made 
affirming our intention to counter 
Soviet threats with democratic power, 
and after the Truman Doctrine had 
supposedly reversed the old concepts 
of strategy! 

It does not take a soothsayer to 
divine what the Soviet leaders’ feel- 


ings must be as they study the 
present state of the American mind 
and of American preparedness as 
described above. To any Communist 
in his right mind, it would be down- 
right criminal not to exploit this 
favorable situation and repeat the 
Korean experiment somewhere else 
while the enemy is weak. It is not 
Stalin’s wickedness but American 
weakness that makes new military ex- 
plosions highly likely. 

This weakness has been bared in 
Korea in all its terrifying magnitude. 
It came as a grim surprise to most 
Americans that only a few divisions 
were available and ready for combat. 
The Soviet bloc, including East Ger- 
many and the satellite states, com- 
mands at least 200 divisions: it can 
conduct simultaneous operations on a 
number of fronts, funneling tanks 
and airpower, if need be. to Korea. 
to Iran and to Germany. Our main 
forces. on the other hand. are tied 
down in Germany and Japan: should 
the Kremlin order a new offensive in 
addition to the Korean war, we would 
hardly be in a position to stop it. 

The General Staff in Moscow. as in 
most other world capitals, has long 
had blueprints drawn up for every 
conceivable campaign. Now it has 
simply to pick out the easiest and 
most promising of the lot. Prepara- 
tions for the next thrust. of course. 
will require time. The Korean in- 
vasion, for example. was obviously 
decided upon in December and Jan- 
uary. when Chinese Communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung visited Stalin in 
Moscow ; 


June 25. 


vet it didn’t begin until 


Only a swift and overwhelming ae- 
feat of the Soviet satellite troops in 
Korea could have averted the out- 
break of a series of crucial new con- 
flicts. Now it is too late. The outside 
world—and, in particular, Russia 
has already formed its impression of 
the present state of American military 
might. It is, one hardly need add. an 
unfavorable one. Whatever the final 
outcome of the fighting in Korea. 
new crises are unavoidable—perhaps 


imminent, 
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If GOP Gov. Duff 
is a liberal, says 
Sen. Taft, “I can’t 
be a conservative.” 





T THE RECENT Governor’s Conference, Jim Duff of 

Pennsylvania and Earl Warren of California stole 
most of the headlines and were featured in front-page pic- 
tures. Even Tom Dewey was forced into a back seat. 

Duff and Warren beamed from beneath glowing cap- 
tions that labeled them as leaders of the “progressive 
wing.” or the “liberal element,” of the Republican party. 
Whether Governor Warren deserved the label, I’m not 
prepared to say. Jim Duff didn’t, and anyone close to 
Pennsylvania politics knows it. 

To view Duff as a “liberal” Republican, you have to 
eye the political “left” from the far-right vantage point 
of the defunct Liberty League. Certainly people like 
Senator Taft don’t regard Duff as a bolter from ortho- 
doxy. Taft recently reminded a Pittsburgh reporter that 
Duff had supported him at the 1948 Republican National 
Convention, and Taft went on to observe: 

“If Duff's position on issues is compared with mine 
and if Governor Duff is a liberal—then I think you will 
find | cannot be classed a conservative.” 

Taft re-echoed this sentiment several times during a 
“Meet the Press” broadcast a short time later. 

If Duff is a “liberal” to the McKinley school of Re- 
publicans, he stands up poorly when ranked with Demo- 
cratic Senator Francis J. Myers, whom Duff must beat 
this fall to get into the Senate. 

Frank Myers, though only 48 and serving his freshman 
term, is the Democratic Whip of the Senate. He is con- 
sistently classed as one of the Senate’s most effective 
liberals, and in 1948 was chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee which drafted the national Democratic platform at 
Philadelphia. Myers has built up a solid liberal record 
as a champion of the minimum-wage law, social security, 
low-rent housing. and other pieces of social legislation. 

Myers and Senator Lucas of Illinois were the two lib- 
eral voices on the Senate Finance Committee, and their 
influence this year was of primary importance in getting 
a liberal social-security bill reported to the Senate 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SENATE RACE: 


One Liberal, 


Myers’ record as an internationalist spans the 12 years 
he has served in both the House and the Senate. As a 
Congressman, he gave complete support to President 
Roosevelt’s prewar preparedness program; as a Senator. 
he has backed our participation in the United Nations. 
the Marshall Plan and the various foreign economic and 
military assistance programs, and recognition of Israel. 
He is also regarded as a principal architect of this year’s 
revised Displaced Persons Law. While Myers’ votes on 
measures to halt totalitarian aggression are an indication 
of his strong anti-Communist stand, they are not the only 
ones. He has tirelessly warned of the Communist menace 
in all its aspects, insisting that those with Communist 
sympathies be purged from government and from all or- 
ganizations that wish to make their voices effective. 

Jim Duff's “liberal” complexion fades when he finds 
himself stacked up against company like Frank Myers. 
But the press, enamored over the big red-headed Gov- 
ernor, rarely occupies itself with comparisons of Myers 


and Duff. 
DUFF—RATTLED OR IGNORANT? 


Pennsylvanians do occasionally get a direct comparison 
of the two men. In Philadelphia last March, at the An- 
nual Forum conducted by the Bulletin papers, Myers and 
Duff squared off in debate, and Frank Myers is still get- 
ting mail from Republicans telling him wistfully that they 
don’t agree with all his liberal views, but wishing they 
had such an effective man on their team. 

Duff's opening statement at the Forum was the tradi- 
tional kickoff against the growth and centralization of 
government that is leading us to regimentation and ruin. 
Myers challenged him by demanding, “Let’s get specific!” 

Getting specific was difficult for Mr. Duff. The Govern- 
ment. he thought, should do only the necessary things 
that the people couldn’t do for themselves; there shouldn't 
be any “handouts.” 

Myers, still agreeing with him at that point, remarked 
that the Federal Government had spent $560 million on 
various programs during 1949, and asked Duff to name 
the ones he thought should be abandoned. 

Duff complained that Federal relief grants went to 
loafers who could work if they wanted to. 

“But, frankly Governor.’ Myers replied, “I was 
surprised at what you said. On relief, the State gives 
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By Representative Earl Chudoff 


Democrat, Pennsylvania 


or Two? 


all the funds; the Federal Government contributes aid for 
dependent children, some aid for the blind, some aid for 
the needy aged, but the millions and millions that are 
spent in Pennsylvania for relief that people who are out 
of work get, or who have no income whatsoever, is all 
State money. None of it comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Evidently, Governor Duff was rattled, or he 
simply didn’t know the facts about the relief program 
conducted by his own administration. 

Duff has boasted of his liberal record as a conserva- 
tionist; but the story isn’t as good as he makes it sound. 
Cleaning up the grimy Schuylkill River that flows down 
from the anthracite region into Philadelphia is the only 
clean-streams project which has amounted to anything. 
And up to now, I have never heard Governor Duff ex- 
plain that the Schuylkill program didn’t get its start 
until Frank Myers was succeesful in persuading Congress 
to approve an enabling act in 1946 under which $19 mil- 
lion in Federal funds will be contributed to the $52 mil- 
lion project. After the Federal authorization was ap- 
proved, the State got the work going—but not before. 

The Pennsylvania program for improved care of the 
mentally ill is another liberal project for which credit is 
heaped on Mr. Duff. But, again, the stories neglect the 
fact that Pennsylvania failed for more than three years 
to participate in the Federal mental health program. The 
Mental Health Act was passed in 1946 by the 79th Con- 
gress, and provided for grants to states for assistance in 
training personnel and conducting research. 

By 1949, 46 of the 48 states had submitted approved 
plans and were participating in the Federal program. 
Pennsylvania finally entered the Federal program March 
17, 1950, after mental health authorities brought insist- 
ent pressure on Governor Duff's administration. As a 
result of the three-year delay, Pennsylvania lost out on 
some $200,000 annually which had been available to it 
for mental health work. 

I know of no official explanation for Pennsylvania’s 
long delay in coming into the Federal program. The un- 
official explanation is that the State administration re- 
fused to meet the Federal requirement that mental health 
employees paid out of government funds should be 
brought under a merit system. 

But it is in the field of civil rights legislation that the 
Governor’s shining “liberal” reputation appears most tar- 
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Democratic Senate 
Whip, Francis My- 


ers, must beat Duff 





in re-election bid. 


nished. And it is here where he, by contrast with Frank 
Myers, looks poorest. 

Myers insisted upon the strong civil rights plank in 
the 1948 Democratic platform. In the House and Senate, 
Myers had been an outspoken champion of FEPC. He 
fought for liberalization of the Senate’s cloture rule early 
in 1949, supported the Barkley ruling, and voted against 
the Wherry Resolution that was cooked up by a coalition 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

But Governor Duff, with substantial Republican major- 
ities in both houses of the Pennsylvania legislature, has 
not lifted a finger to get the state FEPC bill reported 
from committees of either house. Nor did he indicate 
any support of the resolutions filed by Democrats in the 
legislature to discharge the bills from committee, with 
the result that not a single Republican in the State Sen- 
ate voted with the Democrats to bring the FEPC issue 
out for floor debate. 

When you consider that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic State candidates had pledged enactment of FEPC, 
this is a sorry performance. It matches the spectacle that 
took place in the House of Representatives early this 
year when Republican Representative McConnell of 
Pennsylvania, backed by a majority of the Pennsylvania 
Republicans in Congress, was successful in pulling the 
teeth out of the FEPC bill then before the House. The 
Pennsylvania Democratic delegation voted to a man 
against the McConnell amendment. 

If Jim Duff is a “progressive” Republican, he rates 
the title only by comparison with the William McKinley 
variety Republican. GOP leaders nationally, including 
Taft. clutch him to their breasts as one of their own. And 
when compared with proven liberals like Frank Myers, 
Jim Duff looks suspiciously like the run-of-the-mill Re- 
publicans who dominate the minority party in the U.S. 
Senate today. 

Only by Pennsylvania Republican standards is Jim 
Duff a liberal. 
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T. S. ELIOT: “PUZZLING” 


LETTER FROM 
LONDON 


By T. R. Fyvel 


THe NEw LEADER wishes to an- 
nounce that, beginning with this 
issue, readers are in for a new treat 

a periodic London Letter on liter- 
ary, intellectual and political trends 
in Britain, written by the well-known 
British writer and critic, T. R. Fyvel. 
Vr. Fy vel succeeded George Orwell as 
literary editor of the London Tribune 
and is now one of its contributors. 
He was a psychological warfare ex- 
pert during World War Il, was at- 
tached to the U. S. Fifth Army in 
Italy for a time and is well known in 


European literary circles.—Eb. 


IsiITORS often remark that in 

London today they encounter 
strikingly less interest in abstract 
political, literary or philosophical 
ideas than in Paris or New York, or 
even than in London before the war. 
There is some truth in this observa- 
tion; the excessively pragmatic at- 
mosphere in London is an interesting 
by-product of the extent—the un- 
paralleled extent—to which British 
intellectuals have been caught up 
within the Labor Government or in 
general day-to-day politics. 

For example, John Strachey. as 
British Minister of War. can no long- 
er preach and analyze Anglo-Marx- 
ism, but has to concern himself with 
the highly practical problem of com- 
bating young Malayan Communist 
guerrillas imbued with the faith that 
a Communist paradise can be brought 
about by random killing from the 
jungle. Richard Crossman is today 
less concerned with Plato and the 
modern state than with finding a 
Parliamentary opening for slipping 
past that heavyweight obstacle. Ernest 
Bevin. 

A leading radical publicist such as 
Michael Foot and a leading Catholic 
intellectual such as Christopher Hol- 
lis, both prominent MP’s, can have 
less time for general discussion since 
they are busy scoring parliamentary 
debating points off each other. Staf- 
ford Cripps, Hugh Gaitskell. and 
Douglas Jay, that trio of former So- 
cialist writers educated at the same 
aristocratic school, Winchester. to- 
day monopolize the British Ministry 
of Economics; but the nation’s house- 
hold accounts form more than a full- 
time occupation. 

As I have said, one marked result 
of this sudden full-time political em- 
ployment of a whole generation of 
intellectual leftwingers has been a 
sudden vacuum, not only in political 
writing but in intellectual discussion 
in general. 

In this situation one can find a 
partial explanation why Mr. Eliot’s 
The Cocktail Party has had nothing 
like the same impact on London that 
it has had on New York—a fact 
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which appears to surprise American 
visitors. But only a part-explanation: 
viewed from here, American excite- 
ment over Mr. Eliot’s comedy seems 
genuinely puzzling. True, The Cock- 
tail Party has had a fair success in 
the West End, and may have a fair 
run. But it has certainly never been 
a major topic of conversation. 

Now one can find some fairly ob- 
vious reasons for this transatlantic 
divergence. On Broadway, Mr. Eliot 
was a novelty: the English, on the 
other hand, are by now well familiar 
with his austere literary presence. 
The original production of The Cock- 
tail Party was staged last summer in 
Edinburgh, during the festival. | saw 
it there myself, and noticed the entire 
corps of London dramatic critics in 
the audience. These critics had their 
say, praising, interpreting or mock- 
ing, but only few of the readers of 
their press notices could follow this 
up by a trip to Edinburgh. By the 
time The Cocktail Party 
arrived in London (not with Alec 


finally 


Guiness & Co., but a lesser cast), 
everything had been said, and the 
critics could not work up any excite- 
ment a second time. 

But when all this has been said, | 
still feel puzzled, and have found sev- 
eral of my friends equally puzzled, 
over the extraordinary interest in 
The Cocktail Party in New York, 
where its obscurities seem to have 
become a genuine subject for high- 
brow cocktail party conversation. 
What did New Yorkers think they 
saw there? My own reaction to the 
play, fairly typical, I think, can be 
summed up in a sentence. It con- 
firmed my view that Mr. Eliot has 
flashes of genius in his insight into 
the human situation, and has no in- 
sight into the current social situation. 

What I found exciting in the play 
was Mr. Eliot’s penetrating analysis 
of a modern marriage. Here were his 
Chamberlaynes, two typical middle- 
aged people of the professional class, 
diverse in temperament and free from 
the artificial binding link of children. 
How can two such human beings go 
on living with each other day by day, 
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year by year, without mutually de- 
stroying each other? There were mo- 
ments in the play when this problem 
of the Chamberlaynes’ marriage be- 
came that of any modern middle 
class marriage. of marriage in gen- 
eral. For the sake of these moments | 
was willing to accept the more pain- 
ful snatches of Mr. Eliot’s drawing: 
room comedy. I was even willing to 
accept Sir Henry Harcourt Reilly. 
the stage psychiatrist. as a creaking 
but perhaps helpful theatrical prop. 
On the other hand. | could not for a 
moment accept the extraordinary 
character of Mr. Eliot's Celia. a sort 
of saint from Mayfair with an inde- 
pendent income. When Mr. Eliot sent 
her off to a jungle island to convert 
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cannibals. it seemed obvious that 
politically he was still living in the 
world of Kipling rather than that of 
Mao Tse-tung. And as for the sym- 
bolical upper-class guardian angels 
with their highly convenient contacts 
in the British Colonial Office and 
among Hollywood Film Executives 
oh, hokum! And that’s what most 
London critics thought, too. 

But why did New York take the 
symbolical mysteries of those guard- 
ian angels so seriously? I have my 
suspicion, and it is this: Recent 
Broadway successes which I have 
seen over here. such as Death of a 
Salesman, A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Deep are the Roots, All My Sons, and 
the rest of them, seemed vigorous 


dramas, full of color and energy— 
much more so than the somewhat an- 
emic London theater. But they all re- 
lied more on violence than subtlety, 
and hammered home their points 
with a relentless sentimentality. What 
New Yorkers encountered in The 
Cocktail Party was the product of a 
different dramatic tradition, that of 
the great English tradition of upper- 
class comedy, stretching from the 
Restoration down to Wilde, Shaw, 
Maugham and now Mr. Eliot. Here 
was subtler dialogue and more deli- 
cate wit than New York was accus- 
tomed to: and I suspect that it was 
these touches, helped on by the beau- 
tifully modulated voice of that politer 
Shakespearean actor, Mr. Alec 
Guiness, that created the illusion of 
mysterious depths in Mr. Eliot’s West 
End comedy—which simply were not 
there. Does that sound a likely ex- 
planation ? 

Arthur Schlesinger’s The Vital 
Center has recently been published 
here under the title, The Politics of 
Freedom, and attracted less attention 
than might have been expected. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge of the Conservative 
Daily Telegraph, who contributed a 
preface, stressed its merits in his 
newspaper: the book was also dis- 
cussed in a special article in Tribune 
(by myself): otherwise, not too 
much note was taken of it. The rea- 
son was, | think, twofold. First, the 
problem Schlesinger discussed at 
length is specifically American—how 
the American Left can emerge from 
the dilemma of Communist provoca- 
tion on the one side and the Fascist 
witch-hunt on the other. This prob- 
lem practically does not exist here in 
Britain, where a sharp line is drawn 
between the fellow travelers and left- 
wing Socialists like Aneurin Bevan 
and Michael Foot, not only in terms 
of political views but also of party 
organization. As one American lib- 
eral publisher said to me recently, 
it would be almost worth while 
having a large, comprehensive Amer- 
ican Social Democratic party merely 
to establish such an organizational 
difference. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The second point concerning The 
Vital Center and the British reader 
is this: Schlesinger, as an American 
liberal, naturally writes “globally.” 
But it is far more difficult to write 
globally from London. The viewpoint 
of British Socialists is inevitably 
narrower, and directed more exclu- 
sively to the Commonwealth. It is at 
once more parochial, if you like, and 
more usefully concrete and practical. 
To give an example: Schlesinger is 
endeavoring to set up broad prin- 
ciples which should govern the rela- 
tionship of the United States and the 
Western world in general towards 
British 


Socialists, more specifically worried 


backward Asia and Africa. 


about the areas for which they are 
responsible, are at the moment busily 
shedding some long-cherished politi- 
cal views in the face of hard practical 
experience. 

In the half of the African continent 
which lies within the Commonwealth, 
for instance, almost every kind of 
policy is at the moment being tried 
out. At the one end you have Dr. 
policy total 
segregation in South Africa, which 


Malan’s of enforced 
should satisfy even the most rabid 
U.S. Southerner. At the other ex- 
treme you have the rapid promotion 
by the Colonial Office of native self- 
government in the large West African 
colonies of Nigeria and Gold Coast. 





‘The Congress of Warmongers’ 


Although the American press evidently did not deem the recent Berlin Congress 


for Cultural Freedom important enough for more than fleeting mention, the Soviet 


reaction was both more poignant and more extensive. The following prolonged 


howl of rage and pain appeared in Pravda on July 2 under the above headline: 


“Who represents Western ‘culture’? Who was it that gathered in the 


Berlin ‘Titania-Palast’ to suave civilization? 


“The official institutor and organizer of this mob is a certain Melvin 
Lasky, who is grandiloquently styled the ‘general secretary of the congress.’ 
This insignificant figure floated to the surface a year or two ago here in 
Berlin, having risen on the wave of anti-Soviet slander and unbridled war 
propaganda. . .. Melvin Lasky [is] a man without kin or race. Born in 
Poland, he lived in Germany, migrated to America and became an American 
citizen. |[Mr. Lasky was born at 491 East 172 St., Bronx, N. Y.; he has 
been an American citizen since birth—Ed.] After the war, Lasky went 
back to Germany as an operative of the ClC—the American intelligence 


service. 


“Here this stool-pigeon and provocateur insolently passes himself off 
as a writer, although it is common knowledge that Lasky’s entire ‘literary’ 
consists in informing on Americans suspected of 


activity progressive 


activity. Now this traitor is head of the ‘Congress for Cultural 


Freedom... . 


“Here are some of the delegates sent from America: There is the 
representative of the Confederation of Yellow Trade Unions, [Irving] 
Brown; the Trotskyite, [James] Burnham, notorious for his bestial hatred 
of the democratic camp of peace; the police expert, Sidney Hook, who 
supplies the Federal Bureau of Investigation with information on American 
democrats and was a secret participant in the trial of the American 
Communist party leaders, . . . Professor [George S.] Counts, who .. . is 
renowned for the services he has rendered in the fascization of American 


educational institutions. 


“Renegades, spies, perjurers, arrant reactionaries—that is whom the 
American rulers sent to represent their culture at the ‘congress.’ ” 








And all these policies are running up 
against snags. Not only South 
Africa’s attempt at segregation by 
police rule. As recent disturbances 
prove, Britain’s West African policy 
is already in danger of creating a 
half-educated intelligentsia, small in 
numbers but rabidly nationalist and 
irresponsible, so that “independence” 
would in fact mean the despotic and 
chaotic rule of this minority over the 
illiterate mass. It is interesting that 
none other than Arthur Creech-Jones. 
Colonial Secretary until the general 
election, has just suggested in a pub- 
lic letter that the whole basis of 


British colonial education needs 
urgent re-examination. 
Current African experience, in 


fact, raises a question of the highest 
importance not only for British So- 
cialists but also for American lib- 
erals. | would formulate it like this: 
If it is a fact, and we should admit 
that it is a fact, that Western democ- 
racy as we know it is a product of 
long historical growth, deriving from 
Magna Carta, from British Common 
Law. from the Swiss and Dutch Re- 
publics, from the French Revolution 
and the American Constitution, etc.: 
and if it is a fact that its success de- 
pends on the existence of a large 
stable middle class and an educated 
and stable working class, then it fol- 
lows as the night the day that such 
Western democracy cannot be auto- 
matically or quickly established in 
any primitive region. What is the 
next conclusion? That Britain and 
the United States should in any such 
region under their authority lay less 
stress on speeding “self-government” 
(South Korean style) but should on 
the contrary foster stable social con- 
ditions by direct interference—e.g., 
by thoroughgoing land reform, even 
involving some expropriation where 
necessary, but setting the peasant 
majority free from the usual rapa- 
cious moneylenders and _ absentee 
landlords. A turnabout change in 
liberal thought? At any rate, at the 
end of a letter which has drifted into 
political argument, I throw out this 


suggestion. 
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WasHINGTON, D. C. 

T WAS nearly two years after the 
cs of the last war before we did 
anything effective about controlling 
inflation. When the war ended, we 
resolved never to make that mistake 
again and, since 1945, the National 
Security Resources Board has been 
working on  anti-inflation control 
plans to take effect the minute hos- 
tilities break out. 

We have been at war in Korea 
now for four weeks. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported a 
wholesale price rise in the first three 
weeks of 3 per cent across the board, 
with food up 4 per cent, including a 
7 per cent jump in bread prices and 
71 per cent in meat. Some time ago. 
the NSRB released an outline of a 
proposed Emergency Powers Act de- 
signed “to provide for action requis- 
ite to a total mobilization of effort. 
of persons, of property for war.” 

Yet, last week, opposition Senators 
like Taft and Wherry and even Ad- 
ministration supporters like George 
of Georgia and Connally of Texas 
warned the President they were op- 
posed to wartime controls. At this 
writing. it is apparent that the Ad- 
ministration has no intention of ask- 
ing Congress for price controls. 

Although the text of the NSRB 
plans has never been made _ public. 
the published titles of the proposed 
legislation indicate its major phases. 
These are: price and wage stabiliza- 
tion, with rationing: employment 
controls to direct manpower into 
essential industries; settlement of 
labor disputes; priorities and alloca- 
tion of scarce materials; excess prof- 
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its taxes; emergency contracts, guar- 
antees of production loans, renegotia- 
tion of contracts, and special amor- 
tization of emergency facilities; co- 
ordination of executive agencies and 
functions; censorship; import and 
export controls. 

Obviously, however, the nation is 
due for a heavy dose of war inflation 
before the Government gets around 
to applying these remedial measures. 


WE'RE THE BUFFER NOW 

Four weeks of bad news from 
Korea has spurred some furious 
stock-taking in Washington. One idea 
only now fully sinking in is the shift 
in America’s strategic position since 
1939: At the outset of World War II. 
we had buffer nations to protect us 
from the aggressor while we pre- 
pared; today, we are the buffer for 
the entire free world. 

The war broke out in September 
1939, Our defense program got un- 
der way the following spring. When 
the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor. 
in December 1941, we still weren’t 
ready. Not until 1943—three and 
one half years after Hitler invaded 
Poland—did America’s mighty war 
potential begin to roll in high gear. 

We enjoyed that three-and-a-half- 
year readying period only thanks to 
Britain’s gallant stand and Hitler’s 
mistake in thinking the Russians 
would be a pushover—a mistake we 
have been making for the past five 
vears. But today there is no one to 
hand us three and a half years, or 
even a single month, in which to start 
up our machinery of war. This time. 
we are in the front-line trenches. 


By Jonathan Stout 


Controls on Shelf 
As Inflation Looms 


with the other free nations iooking 
to us to gain time for them. 

On December 29, 1940, in his 
famous “arsenal of democracy” 
speech, President Roosevelt said: 

“Do we need to fear attack any- 
where in the Americas while a free 
Britain remains our most powerful 
naval neighbor in the Atlantic? .. . 
If Great Britain goes down. . . it is 
no exaggeration to say that all of us 
in all the Americas would be living 
at the point of a gun.” 

But last week it was Winston 
Churchill’s turn to say: 

“The United States are bearing... 
the burden of this clash which is in 
all essentials a renewal of our fight 
for human freedom against Hitler. 
. . . Let me here express our admira- 
tion for the daring and skill with 
which the handful of American sol- 
diers [in Korea] . . . have fought 
their delaying action against over- 
whelming odds.” 

And Churchill stressed another 
point which many people in Wash- 
ington seem slow to comprehend: 

“I must not ask you to suppose 
that time is on our side.” 


INTELLIGENCE WITHOUT BRAINS 
| asked a spokesman at the Pen- 
tagon a question the whole nation 
has been asking: Why didn’t our in- 
telligence warn us about Korea in 
time? The answer was: It did. 

It warned the Government that 
troops, tanks and guns were massing 
above the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
But it also warned of similar move- 
ments along the borders of Yugo- 
slavia and Iran. The result was that, 
when the blow fell in Korea, we were 
snarled in indecision. 

And yet, coming from the Penta- 
gon, that was a rather strange ex- 
planation. For our military  strate- 
gists have been arguing for two 
years that Russia was anxious to 
avoid provoking a war on her ex- 
posed European flank, preferring in- 
stead to embroil us in the Far East. 

That being so, it should not have 
been difficult to answer the $64 ques- 


tion: Yugoslavia, Iran or Korea? 
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HE LOCOMOTIVE, the automobile, 
T the telephone, the telegraph, the 
submarine, the airplane and_ the 
tractor—these are but a few of the 
inventions newly credited to Rus- 
sians by zealous Soviet propagand- 
ists. Professor Seymour E. Harris of 
Harvard University goes them one 
better: in a recent book*. he con- 
tends that the entire concept of eco- 
nomic planning is an_ indigenous 
product of the Sovict Union. 

Professor Harris deplores _ the 
Western world’s “woeful ignorance” 
of Soviet 


gards as unexcelled. If economic 


planning. which he re- 
planning “has become not only re- 
spectable but also fashionable.” he 


says, “surely the success of the 
U.S.S.R. is part of ihe explanation.” 
Obviously, he considers it a large 
part. During the depression period. 
“Russian production rose dramatic- 
ally while the American economic 
machine groaned and creaked. and 
the British and 


bogged down. 


French systems 
No country has 
ever experienced so rapid a trans- 
formation from a backward agricul- 
tural state to a modern industrial 
power.” 

In a gem of understatement. Pro- 
fessor Harris concedes that “Soviet 
statistical techniques are not beyond 
criticism.” However. he is all praise 
for what he deems the essence of 
Soviet planning, “its concentration 
on essentials 


prior to producing 


non-essentials. Its manpower is 
not dissipated in the operations of 


.. Neither 


does it tolerate the uneconomic level 


selling and distribution. 


of output. with high per unit costs. 
which results from the restrictions 
and waste furthered by monopolistic 
. . Unlike British post- 


war experience, purchasing power is 


competition. . 


not shunted disproportionately to to- 
hacco, alcohol. and entertainment.” 
With this thesis that 
planning has had its origin and its 
fullest 
Professor 


economic 


flowering in Soviet Russia. 


Harris unwittingly pro- 


Economic Planning, the Plans of Fourteen Coun 
tries with Analyses of the Plans, by Seymour } 
Harris. 


By W.S. Woytinsky 
Economist; author, Labor in the 
United States, and other books. 


conomic Planning 
and Freedom 


vides ammunition for those who de- 
ery all economic planning as a step 
toward communism. But is his thesis 
correct? 

books 


shows that the notion of the planned 


\ glance at the history 


economy far antedates the coming 
of communism. The — eighteenth- 
century mercantilist system of gov- 
ernment support for industry was 
nothing but planning. Adam Smith’s 


Wealth of bible of 


laissez-faire economists. was written 


Vations, the 


io rebut the then dominant theory of 
economic planning. Half a century 
later. the doctrine of mercantilism 
was revived by a German. Friedrich 
List. Since then. List’s ideas of gov- 
ernment-directed economic develop- 
ment have prevailed over Smithian 
liberal economics in most discussions 
of tariffs, railroads. colonial policy 
and subsidies to industry. Planning 
became particularly fashionable dur- 
ing World War I. above all in Ger- 
many. whose system of controls 
inspired the early Soviet planners. 
With the rise of the Soviets to 
absolute supremacy in Russia. plan- 
ning entered a new historical phase. 
before. the 
pharaohs had erected a 


Four thousand years 
Egyptian 
totalitarian state complete with iron- 
clad economic controls. In the mod- 
ern era, the rulers of Soviet Russia 
found total economic planning on 
the Egyptian pattern a_ necessary 
component of their total state. 

That the Russian five-year plans 
differ sharply from economic plan- 


ning in a democratic state is undeni- 





able. In the U.S.S.R.. the entire eco- 
nomic system is operated according 
to a series of fixed, detailed specifi- 
What 


Soviet planning structure bears to 


cations. relation the actual 
the published official blueprints. how- 
ever, is something else again. 

The postwar Soviet planning law 
released all over the world under the 
title. “The Great Stalin Five-Year 
Plan.” fails to divulge even the basic 
outlines of the plan: deployment of 
the labor force. allocation of re- 
sources and production. wages and 
prices. imports and exports, etc. The 
schedules of individual ministries re- 
main a closely guarded secret. The 
few facts and figures vouchsafed in 
the document are so fragmentary that 


no clear picture can be created. 


SOVIET PLANNING RHETORIC 

The reason is that the real pur- 
pose of this. as of all Soviet plans. 
should not be sought in the body of 
the text. The key lies in the preamble. 
which says: 

“As a result of the heroic efforts of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
of its gallant Red Army, an epoch- 
making victory has been won—Hitler 
Germany has been smashed and Jap- 
anese militarism defeated. The 
U.S.S.R. ended the war by completely 
vanquishing the enemy... . 

“The victory of the U.S.S.R. means 
a victory for the Soviet social 
[which] has successfully 
stood the test in the fire of war ano 
demonstrated its supreme vitality.” 

This rhetoric makes little sense as 


system 


the introduction to a plan for na- 
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tional economic planning: it appears 
to be no more than a strikingly taste- 
less piece of historical distortion. As 
part of a five-year plan for propa- 
ganda. on the other hand. it makes 
excellent sense. For precisely that is 
the essence of Soviet planning de- 
crees. Their function is to provide 
a text for the worldwide corps of 
Communist propagandists: to furn- 
ish a theme, compounded of glitter- 
Soviet eco- 


ing generalities about 


nomic triumphs leavened with an 


occasional well-chosen fact. which 
can be hammered home to the masses 
by constant repetition. 

How substantial a sediment of 
concrete accomplishment lies beneath 
the froth of propaganda about the 
Soviet plans is not easy to determine. 
Since official Russian statistics are 
designed to mislead rather than to 
enlighten, little can be gained from 
them. On the basis of the following 
pieces of circumstantial evidence, 
however, I believe it can be proved 
that Soviet economic planning is fun- 
damentally inefficient: 

1. The Soviet system of statistics 
is deliberately framed so as to render 
impossible any precise measurement 
of economic progress in the U.S.S.R. 
This policy would be pointless if the 
Kremlin were even moderately suc- 
cessful in its economic experiments. 

2. In those rare cases when the 
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Russians report their production tar- 


gets or achievements in physical 
units, the figures are pathetically low. 
In 1950, for example, they promise 
to turn out 240.000,000 pairs of 
174.000.000 


-a little more 


boots and shoes and 
vards of woolen cloth 
than a pair of shoes and slightly un- 
der a yard of cloth per person. They 
plan an output of approximately 25 
vards of cotton fabric per capita 

the same rate as in Russia at the 
turn of the century. The goal for 
trucks is 428.000 and for passenger 
cars 65.000. 
monthly 


which is less than 
production in the United 
States. The planners envisage 1.300.- 
000.000 tons of meat. 275.000 tons of 
2.400.000 of 


enough to provide the average Soviet 


butter and sugar 
citizen with no more than 20 to 25 
per cent of the American standard. 

3. Foreigners are systematically 
prevented from checking. by personal 
observation, the breathtaking eco- 
nomic strides reported in Kremlin 
communiques. 

4. American and European ob- 
servers who witnessed the arrival of 
the Red Army in Eastern Europe re- 
ported how overwhelmed Russian 
soldiers were by the high standard 
of living even in such _ relatively 
backward portions of the non-Soviet 
world as Bulgaria. Rumania and 
Hungary. The wholesale looting of 
occupied countries by Soviet troops 
was less the result of greed and law- 
lessness than of resentment at the 
contrast between the poverty exper- 
ienced at home and the comparative 
luxury found abroad. In many cases. 
homes belonging to bona fide prole- 
tarians were ransacked by soldiers 
who assumed that only “bourgeois” 
dwellings could _ possibly 


possess 


such unheard-of conveniences as 
glass windows. doors with hinges 


and locks, and flushing toilets! 
2». The attitude of 


Soviet diplomats in the matter of 


unyielding 


reparations deliveries is explainable 
only bv the pressure of extreme need 
at home. Fear of a military revival in 
the former enemy states does not ade- 
Kremlin’s 


quately account for the 


adamant insistence on payment in 
full in every case. 

6. The U.S.S.R.’s desperate strug- 
gle against the Marshall Plan is a 
confession of economic failure: un- 
able to raise the standard of living in 
Russia, the Soviet leaders try to pre- 
vent recovery in other countries. 
especially those adjoining the Iron 
Curtain. 

7. The trend of Soviet productiv- 
ity is best reflected by real earnings 
in the U.S.S.R. It was recently shown 
that hourly rates in the Soviet Union 
are equivalent. on the average. to 10 
per cent or less than those in the 
United States. Before World War I. 
the ratio of average real earnings 
in Russia to those in this country 
was approximately 1:4. Under the 
Soviet regime. the disproportion has 
lengthened catastrophically from the 
viewpoint of the Russian worker. 


skilled and unskilled. 
PLANNING REQUIRES FREEDOM 


Economically. the Soviet experl- 
ment has proved a disaster. In one 
respect. however. it has made a valu- 
able contribution to our understand- 
ing of the problems of economic 
planning: it has raised the question 
of whether efficient planning is pos- 
sible in the absence of freedom. 

Soviet experience has answered 
this question by proving that a police 
state cannot plan and direct the na- 
tional economy in the interest of the 
majority of the people. In a psycholo- 
gical climate dominated by fear, eco- 
nomic planning becomes a football 
of politics and personal ambition. 
Cringing obedience, careerism and 
treachery predominate instead of 
creative initiative. The dictator's yes- 
men make the major decisions. And. 
through it all. the robot press of the 
totalitarian state daily blazons the 
unprecedented successes of the re- 
gime. 

The simple truth is that. without 
free discussion and the free com- 
petition of opposing ideas, economic 
planning inevitably degenerates into 
a system founded on blunders, fraud, 


oppression and misery. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


F A POLICE FORCE had to be organ- 
[ ized from scratch every time a case 
of murder or robbery occurred, the 
crime statistics would go up several 
thousand per cent. One of the chief 
virtues of a police or fire department 
is its readiness to go into action at a 
moment's notice. 

The invasion of South Korea by 
Russia’s satellite North Korean army 
proves the urgent need for a standing 
international police force to discour- 
age such breaches of the peace and 
smash them quickly when they occur. 
The cost of such a force, which need 
not be large in numbers, but should 
be equipped with all the most modern 
weapons of war, would be small com- 
pared with the cost. in lives and 
money, of suppressing aggression 
once it was well under way. 

The Kremlin tipped its hand when 
it unleashed its North Korean satel- 
lite army. It was trying out a new 
technique which could be used over 
and over again if successful. For in- 
stance, use of Hungarian, Bulgarian 
or Rumanian forces, with a tremen- 
dous supporting cast of Soviet air- 
planes and tanks (national identity 
of pilots and tank operators a little 
vague, of course) may be Moscow’s 
idea of how to liquidate Yugoslavia. 

Armenian and Kurdish units (with 
the same supporting cast) could be 
thrown against Turkey. One can pic- 
ture the Kremlin’s purring protesta- 
tion that it abhorred nothing so much 
as intervention in the affairs of an- 
other state: The Soviet Government 
had nothing to do with what might 
be happening on the Turkish border; 


it was probably a spontaneous na- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Wanted: A World 


Police Force 





tion upsurge of the Armenian and 
Kurdish peoples. 

Other appropriate Soviet nation- 
alities could be marshalled, with 
suitable air and armored support, in 
a maneuver against Iran or Afghanis- 
tan. Chinese Communist forces could 
spearhead any piece of mischief that 
might need hatching in Indo-China 
or Burma. 

The list of such possibilities is dis- 
concertingly large. What happened 
in Korea is a rather obvious dress re- 
hearsal for what would happen al- 
most immediately in Germany should 
the Western powers be so fatuous as 
to agree to mutual withdrawal of 
troops without first organizing West 
German military forces equal or 
superior to those in Soviet East Ger- 
many. 

An international police force of 
limited size could not, of course, deal 
with the supreme crisis that would 
arise if the Soviet Government com- 
mitted its own forces to an act of all- 
out aggression. Only complete mobil- 
ization of all the forces at the free 
world’s command could meet such a 
situation. 

But a permanently mobilized force 
of between 100,000 and 200,000 men, 
embracing contingents of as many 
UN members as possible, flying the 
UN flag alongside the various na- 
tional colors and quartered at bases 
in convenient proximity to potential 
trouble centers, would be of vast 
practical and moral value. Such a 
force, ready for action at a moment’s 
notice and able to inflict immediate, 
devastating blows on key centers of 
any Soviet satellite used as the base 





for a sneak attack, would make the 
cost of indirect aggression definitely 
prohibitive. 

The Soviet Union would thus lose 
one of the main weapons in its war 
of nerves. Its strategy of terror, of 
probing for weak spots and exploit- 
ing the moods of complacency which 
sometimes grip the free nations, 
would be checkmated. The Politburo 
could no longer gamble with cheap 
wars which it can exploit if success- 
ful or repudiate if unsuccessful. War 
would be a question of all or noth- 
ing. There could be no better means 
of safeguarding what is now a weak 
and brittle periphery along the Soviet 
borders. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
contemplates that the Security Coun- 
cil shall have armed forces at its dis- 
posal for the curbing of aggression. 
Article 45 prescribes that “members 
shall hold immediately available na- 
tional air force contingents for 
combined international enforcement 
action.” 

However, all attempts to create an 
international police force have been 
balked by Soviet 
Now one is being gradually formed 


non-cooperation. 


under the stimulus of the Soviet-in- 
spired North Korean aggression. Had 
such a force been in existence. ready 
for instant action, in Japan, Hong 
Kong or any other convenient Far 
Eastern base. the North Korean foray 
would never have taken place or else 
it would have been very quickly 
crushed. 

That an international police force 
would never be sanctioned by the 
Soviet Union is obvious. But, for all 
practical purposes, the Soviet Union 
has ceased to be a member of the 
United Nations. Its 
pulse to commit international assault 


incurable im- 


and battery led to the invasion of 
Korea in 1950 just as inevitably as 
it led to the invasion of Finland in 
1939. The necessary conclusions must 
be drawn. An international police 
force. backed by all nations that prize 
freedom, would be a most valuable 
outgrowth of the Kremlin's Korean 


challenge. 


The New Leader 
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Toward Time’s Cold Womb 


The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


(First of Two Articles) 

THE PoPpULARITY of Robert Penn 
Warren’s fiction is a paradox that 
he, as a connoisseur of paradoxes, 
must especially relish. In an essay on 
Katherine Anne Porter, then as now 
honored and “unpopular,” Warren 
once reflected on the immitigable 
divorce between serious and “popu- 
larized” writing in our time; even 
so tough and accomplished a writer 
as Faulkner, he observed, could 
publish in Colliers only cruel paro- 
dies of his best work. What, then, 
of the story Warren himself has re- 
cently had printed in Cosmopolitan; 
and what of his novel All the King’s 
Men, which became a best seller, 
won the Pulitzer prize, and has been 
made into an Academy Award pic- 
ture? For a work of real merit to 
win any of these doubtful distinctions 
is highly improbable; and the com- 
pounded improbability of its win- 
ning all three is staggering. Are 
these works of the left hand of an 
avant garde editor, poet and critic? 

We cannot answer that question 
affirmatively when we remember that 
a section of All the King’s Men first 
appeared in Partisan Review, and 
that Kenyon Review printed a part 
of Warren’s book, World 


Enough and Time, which is also a 


newest 


current Literary Guild selection! The 
vulgarity of the taste to which the 
Literary Guild successfully panders 
is one certainty of our ambiguous 
world, while Kenyon, as the Satur- 
day Review of Literature has been 
Lestice A. FIEDLER, who teaches at 
Montana State University, contrib- 
utes frequently to Tuk NEw LEADER. 
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recently warning us, is a hot-bed of 


“obscurantists” who carry discrim- 
ination to the point of un-American- 
ism. Warren is more than an occa- 
sional contributor to the little maga- 
zines; for years he has been an editor 
of one or another, and indeed he is 
a charter member of those “New 
Critics,” who have touted poets like 
Eliot and Pound, prose writers like 
Joyce and Kafka, who are an offense 
to the readers of The Robe, Dinner 
at Antoine’s—and the last two novels 
of Warren. 

That a fictionist, only ten years 
after the publication of his first novel, 
should be honored by both our pub- 
lics. ordinarily hopelessly at odds, is 
an extraordinary and _ astonishing 
case. We have so long been com- 
mitted to believing that the popular 
and serious are antithetical, that not 
a few avant garde critics, admirers 
of Warren’s first novel, Night Rider, 
have conscientiously argued them- 
selves into believing that All the 
King’s Men, even if they had not 
noticed it until reading the account 
of its sales, represents a selling out, 
or at least a falling off. But if, as is 
the fact, All the King’s Men is a 
subtle, complex, integrated work, as- 
tonishingly plotted, and eminently 
successful in its language and im- 
agery—even though a best-seller—we 
must confess that there are strategies 
possible here and now which can 
mediate between mass audience and 
serious writer. 

It is doubtless true that to the 
majority of its readers, who will 
classify it as “ 
rank it with the other 
“oreat” novels. The Wall and The 


heavy but good” and 


season s 


Way West, many meanings of World 
Enough and Time will go unper- 
perceived and its formal excellences 
be quite overlooked, but their read- 
ings of it, though partial, will not be 
false. It is the nature of Warren's 
work that it is available on many 
levels, but that each level states, in 
terms appropriate to a certain degree 
of sensibility, the same meanings. 
For the ideal reader, an immensely 
complicated structure of meaning 
and motifs awaits experiencing, but 
there are lesser satisfactions all 
along the way. 

Warren is not a novelist in sep- 
aration from his other activities as 
teacher, critic and poet, and to grasp 
fully the extensions of his themes, to 
know his uses of language and de- 
veloping narrative technique, one 
should know, at least in a generous 
sample. his whole versatile body of 
work: the essay on Hemingway, who 
with Faulkner is the master of War- 
ren’s prose, a study prefixed to the 
most recent edition of Farewell to 
Arms; the long essay on the Ancient 
Mariner which appeared in part in 
1946; his first 


book, a re-estimate of John Brown. a 


Kenyon, Summer 


little obvious in its ironies, but 
showing his eternal concern with his- 
tory and motivation; of his shorter 
fiction 
Black- 
berry Winter; his text-book, done 
with Cleanth Brooks. Understanding 


work, his first published 


Prime Leaf and, perhaps, 


Poetry, which has destroyed the long 


tyranny of Tennyson and _ Long- 
fellow for a generation of college 
students: and, especially, his poetry, 
unread and even unseen by those of 


his readers outside of a few large 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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cities and college towns, (as a start, 
Eleven Poems on the Same Theme 
and The Ballad of Billie Potts.) 

In light of the whole corpus, any 
single work within it is seen as at 
once more complex and more lucid. 
One should begin with Billie Potts 
and the Eleven Poems, for they state 
most clearly the first of his two com- 
pulsive themes: Original Sin. In a 
score of fables, Warren has tried to 
re-create our sense of awakening in- 
to a web of guilt and responsibility 
we never made. and our dawning 
consciousness that we. knowing or 
unknowing, in every act extend and 
involve that web for lives of which 
we may never be aware. 

Unable to bear the burden. most of 
us attempt to flee toward an im- 
agined innocence. pursuing the Ideal. 
maintaining the illusion of Time. 
Time is beginnings only. the forever 
new. the mirage of innocence. the 
Dream. in terms of America. the 
Dream of an inexhaustible West. And 


World 


Time.” that illusion could be pro- 


“had we but enough and 
jected forever. kept aloft in an eternal 
juggling act. But we carry with us. 
beside the Dream. the Nightmare. 
“Nodding, its great head rattling like 
locks like 


strung on stinking stone . . ..” the 


a gourd./And seaweed 
knowledge of our death. our limita- 
tion and the sign of our Fall. And 
at last. in despair at the failure of 
escape. we accept the brute world. 
turn back to nature. go home. hoping 
to exorcise our haunting by return- 
ing to the place of its origin: and 
at the point of no-Time our parents 
await us. not in welcome. but in the 
Oedipus horror. the son killing the 
father like Jack Burden. or slain by 
him like Little Billie Potts: the womb 
holds not peace but the death we did 
not suspect we wanted. the “mistake” 
plotted from our beginnings. 

The pattern of flight and return, 
often capitulated in a single life. be- 
comes in America the rhythm of our 
history. the Westward movement of 
the fathers, and the sons hunting the 
past for a vanished certainty. In a 
poem called “History.” Warren sees 
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his own concern, the rummaging in 
the past. the writing of historical 
novels, as a part of this archetypal 
pattern. 

“Though some, 

Of all most weary, 

Most defective of desire, 

Shall grope toward time's cold 
womb; 

In dim pools peer 

To see, of some grandsire 

The long and toothéd jawbone 
greening there. af 

The passage is typical not only in 
its self-deprecatory irony, but also in 
the imagery common to the novels 
and the verse. As the symbols of 
illusory Innocence are roads and 
rivers. the “strip” down which Sugar 
Boy drives Willie, and the streams 
penetrating virgin land. so Home is a 
quiet water. a dim pool. or the deep 
underneath of a lake. even Jeremiah 
Beaumont's last dismal swamp. 

In the realm of public life. the 
denial of the Fall is the politics of 
the Idealist who tries to impose on 
the Nightmare world the purity of the 
Dream. To ignore the real evil of the 
world, or to try by force to make it 
fit some abstract vision of good 
leads to a terrible adoration of the 
self. Yet the problem confronts us 
always: how to accomplish justice in 
a world of iniquity. where not only 
the means available are corrupt. but 
the very knowledge and will of 
the self-imagined reformer corrupted 
from the start. To the moralist like 
Warren. the act can never be judged 
pragmatically by its fruits. but only 
by its motives. the state of the will 
that puts it in motion. And are such 
motives really knowable? 

The ineluctable ambiguity of jus- 
tice is the second central theme of 
Warren's work. To his very first 
published fiction. Warren prefixed 
the tag from Horace that mocks 
Spenser's Romantic dream of a Gold- 
en Age when Truth was simple and 
apparent. “Nor is nature able to 
distinguish between iniquity and jus- 
tice. as it separates the good from 
the bad. and what is to be sought 
from what is to be avoided.” The 





illusion of a primal innocence makes 
living possible for those who cannot 
face up to the fact that experience is 
ambiguous, truth elusive, the only 
certainty that we are born to sin and 
death. 

And yet (to use a favorite figure of 
Warren's) there is a jewel in the 
forehead of the toad Adversity—the 
jewel of hope: the stoical, tragic hope 
that acceptance triumphs over fate as 
in the cases of Cass Mastern or Jere- 
miah Beaumont; and beyond that, 
the Christian hope that death is only 
a new definition, that the dream of 
Innocence thus re-defined may be a 
truth. It is 
simple people who grasp this hope 
with certainty in Warren, Ashby 
Wyndham of At Heaven's Gate or 
Munn Short in World Enough and 
Time. “Body dyin hit ain’t nuthin. . . 


partially understood 


But dyin what ain’t body, hit is dif- 
ferent. Hit begins and hit don’t stop. 
Till Jesus come in my heart. Red 
rose don’t brag in the dark, but hit 
shore smell sweet. and Jesus lays in 
my heart in the wark and is sweet- 
smellin.” In the direct lyrical state- 
ment. the perception of grace is more 
“That 


hope: for there are testaments/That 


qualified and ambiguous, 


men, by prayer. have mastered 
grace....° 

There is no hope. though, short of 
the abandonment of the dream on its 
first convolution. and insofar as Ro- 
manticism is pledged to the mirage of 
a natural Innocence, Warren is anti- 
Romantic. If his latest book is called 
a “Romantic Novel” to the confusion 
of some critics, it is as an irony, a 
truth to be understood on the second 
convolution. His whole work is a 
critique of Romanticism, whether it 
be an explicit defense of John Donne 
and a deflation of Shelley, or “just a 
story.” In the “impure” art of War- 
ren. the Garden into which his lovers 
enter is the Garden of Shakespeare 
and not of Tennyson. What Romeo 
and Juliet momentarily forget within 
the wall, Mercutio remembers out- 
side. and the Nurse mutters in the 
bedroom: the toad is as real as the 


rose, the chancre as true as the moon. 
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The Riotous Marxist Quadruped 


The Marx Brothers. 
By Kyle Crichton. 
Doubleday. 310 pp. $3.50. 


It does not call for a seasoned 
nomenclater to recognize that there 
are only two kinds of pure Marxists 
extant today, die-hard communists 
and Marx Brothers fans. Anyone 
with but half his senses. and the least 
responsive funny bone, knows auto- 
matically which camp he belongs in. 
I prefer to believe, as no doubt all 
fanatics do, that when it comes to 
the Marx 


play, they have no peers in the en- 


Brothers’ riotous horse- 


tertainment world. 
Kyle 


Marx Brothers very well. has written 


Crichton. who knows. the 


a happy, frolicsome. wonderfully 
heartening tale of their adventures. 


frankly 


monograph which never professes to 


Here is a enthusiastic 


be critical. Except for an untidy 
chronological order, Mr. Crichton’s 
work makes for satisfying reading 
for all who relish a swiftly paced 
narrative. Nor has he missed out on 
the sentiment. heartache. frustration 
and elements of chance that surely 
existed behind the fabulous rise to 
fame of these internationally cele- 
brated theatrical clowns. 

Mr. Crichton has done some fine 
Until 


now nothing but wild speculation has 


spade work on his own, too, 


greeted any questions pertaining to 
how Harpo became a pantomimist, or 
who first gave the boys their mon- 
Chico, 
Zeppo, and Gummo. Their Uncle Al 


ickers, Harpo, Groucho, 
Sheean wrote a vaudeville act for 
them one day on brown wrapping 
paper, and accidentally left out 
Harpo. Persuading him that panto- 
mime was rare and much sought 
after art, Uncle Al saved his face and 
unwittingly helped add a spectacular 
chapter to theatrical history. With 
their stage names it was something 
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Reviewed by Richard McLaughlin 


Lecturer, critic, contributor, “Saturday 


Review 


of Literature,’ “The New York Times” 


else. Christened Julius. Leonard. 
Adolph. Milton and Herbert. the 
brothers were observed from the 
wings during their act by a mono- 
logist called Art Fisher. He instantly 
dubbed them with names more suit- 
able to their personalities that stuck 
from there on. 

If it were not for their ambitious 
mother. Minnie. sister of the famous 
Al Sheean, the Marx Brothers might 
still be doing “two in ones” or one- 
night stands in the sticks. She was 
not only the head of that overwhelm- 
ing brood that began their humble 
but gayhearted struggles in a York- 
ville tenement in Manhattan, but she 
was a go-getter. a real match for the 
cruel competitive world where Papa 
had failed so hopelessly as a tailor. 
It was Minnie who fought the book- 
ing agents all the way. Her affection 
and determination inspired her sons 
when everything looked most black. 
Reminded of Uncle Al’s ‘success, Min- 
nie dragged the boys on to the stage 
of honky-tonks. flea pits. third-rate 
(or lower) vaudeville house. always 
with the promise that someday her 
They 


started out as a singing act known as 


sons would play “big time.” 
the “Four Nightingales,” made up of 
Groucho, Gummo, Harpo and Janey 
O'Riley. For some strange reason, 
there is no photo of Janey O'Riley in 
the book. despite the fact that she 
played an all too important. even 
shattering. role in their early barn- 
storming career. 

The biggest chuckles are provided 
by the chapters on their salad days 
in East 93rd Street and their acci- 
dental discovery in Texas that they 
were comedians. There is almost as 
much irony as laughter in recalling 
touring the 


the years they spent 


Middle West: they 


stranded, eontinually being fined for 


were regularly 
rough-housing. which was to pay 
them lavish dividends much later in 
their lives. Today there are only 
three of them active. Gummo and 
Zeppo having retired to go into busi- 
ness. They all, however, seem to have 
survived the pitfalls of failure, tri- 
umph and even the Wall Street crash. 
which cleaned them out. 

The days at 4512 Grand Boulevard. 
Chicago, must still represent a golden 
period to them. Nothing short of a 
miracle housed them all in that 
houncing menage run on three shifts 
by the irrepressible Minnie. There 
were countless uncles, solvent and in- 
solvent, aunts. cousins and sundry 
in-laws, not to mention the tran- 
sients. foot-weary troupers. booking 
agents, neighborhood cronies who 
had their choice of joining the poker, 
pinochle, craps and pool games which 
went on at all hours in the Marx 
household. Perhaps the brothers will 
agree, today. that it takes human in- 
tervention to see a miracle through 
to the end: that Minnie’s persever- 
ance and faith plus their grit finally 
gave wings to their talents. Or as 
William Bolitho in the World de- 
scribed their genius: “Dead lame on 
two of its legs, a crib biter. wind- 
sucker and rearer, this Marxist quad- 
ruped is authentically one of the 
sacred breed. Its sire is New York, 
its dam the Jewish race: but one of 
its ancestors is Pegasus.” It may be 
of interest toe note that the Marx 
Brothers excluded this review from 
their scrapbook “for fear it was a 
dirty crack and finally settled on 
Chico’s verdict ‘| understand this 
much about it. He means I’m some 


part of a horse’.” 
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Ananias of Jazz 


Mister Jelly Roll. 
By Alan Lomax. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 318 pp. $3.50. 


AtaNn Lomax, the distinguished 
folk song authority, has done an ex- 
cellent job of exploring the life and 
legends of Jelly Roll Morton, the 
fabulous New Orleans colored Creole 
of the earliest jazz era. Once again, 
the Crescent City around the turn of 
the century comes vividly to life, as it 
has in so many books about jazz. 
Mr. Lomax paints a colorful picture 
and. if he adds little to the authentic 
annals of his setting contributed by 
earlier writers. the fault is less his 
than that of his subject. For the 
Jelly Roll Morton revealed in these 
pages is not quite the giant musical 
figure the author had in mind. 

Mr. Lomax pictures Morton as a 
“modern Cellini.” The more percep- 
tive reader may find instead a mod- 
ern combination of Ananias and 
Baron Munchausen. a man who con- 
cealed his frustration and compen- 
sated for his musical failures by 
building up an ego of fantastic pro- 
portions, with such claims as “I per- 
sonally originated jazz in New 
Orleans in 1902.” 

The reader will also find a man 
who was disliked as a person and 
held in contempt as a musician by 
most of the truly great men of jazz. 
a man who according to Mr. 
Lomax’s own admission, was a part- 
time pimp and whorehouse pianist. 
many of whose lyrics were as 
obscene as his nickname and unprint- 
able in this book: 
resented and belittled the talent and 
of everyone from W. C. 
Handy and Duke Ellington to the 


Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 


a musician who 


success 


Instead of a mastermind of music, 
the reader may observe a man whose 
life was governed by a_ belief in 
ghosts and voodooism and a preju- 
dice against his own race (“Really, 


Jelly Roll didn’t like Negroes,” his 
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widow is quoted; “he always said 
they would mess up your business. 
And Negroes didn’t like him.” ) How- 
ever. Morton did not discriminate: 
he disliked most white musicians too. 

The book’s weakest aspect is the 
section of musical illustrations, in 
which Lomax inadvertently shows 
how, even twenty years ago. Morton 
was far surpassed as a pianist by 
the real talents of Earl Hines. Fats 
Waller and many others, and as an 


Duke 


Ellingtons and Fletcher Hendersons. 


arranger-composer by the 
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= On Screen! 


JAMES 


STEWART 


BROKEN 


S2)INNMN 


Arrow 


Mister Jelly Roll was written on a 
Guggenheim fellowship grant. Far 
too much jazz literature has been 
dedicated to perpetuating the picture 
of this music as a bawdy product of 
semi-literates. Perhaps some day, 
when they too are dead. similar at- 
tention will be given to the real mas- 
ters of jazz, the Tatums and Wilsons 
who took it out of the sporting 
houses and the gutters of New Or- 
leans. who developed its folk-music 
it the 


articulate art form it is today. 


roots to make vital, adult, 


= 





On Stage! 
THE ANDREWS 
SISTERS 


LA VERNE 
PATTY 
MAXENE 


PLUS 
ON THE COOL ICE 
STAGE A COLORFUL 
MUSICAL PRODUCTION 


“THE BLUE DANUBE” 


TUAW TTTTT 


TECHNICOLOR canes ive 

JEFF CHANDLER ecrnat = 

DEBRA PAGET PHIL ROMAYNE = 
TERRY BRENT == 

=e 7th AVE. = 
a Roxy “em. 8 20th 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 





WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 








BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN OUR 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 
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CHICAGO 

IsITING Chicago for the annual 
V convention of the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants, I have 
become acutely aware of how vast an 
industry the musical entertainment 
business is in America. Of course, 
the entire convention emphasis is on 
the popular arts. Television sets are 
the big 


most heavily and attract most atten- 


items—they are promoted 
tion. The interest in records is largely 
secondary. The watchword here is: 
“Music Is Entertainment”: and, on 
the strength of this, the manufactur- 
ers and dealers who make profits 
from the mechanical devices that give 
music to America hope to ride the 
crest of prosperity. 

Their hopes are probably justified. 
The American public has a voracious 
capacity for musical consumption. In 
Chicago. you can hardly visit a 
restaurant or bar without hearing a 
jukebox blaring out the latest hit or 

-where the atmosphere is more “re- 
fined”—some piped Strauss waltzes 
or snatches of Tchaikovsky. Music 
has become as much part and parcel 
of the metropolitan noise here as the 
sound of the El or the pneumatic 
drills that tear up Chicago’s streets. 

On_ the floor. loud- 


speakers play the latest tunes and, 


convention 


since the booths are not separated by 
soundproof walls, a strange melee of 
musical noise. both attractive and re- 
pellent in its barbarous way, can be 
heard all day over the din of business 
discussion. 

The amazing fact is that these men 
manufacture or deal in music, and 
yet have less relation to the product 
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By Kurt List 


Music Hucksters 
. Without Souls 


they create or sell than is the case in 
anv other industry. Not that they 
lack the knowledge of their merchan- 
dise. It is rather than they have this 
knowledge only in order to sell and 
not to be close to their product. I 
think any textile or auto manufactur- 
er has a more tender feeling for the 
goods he makes than the men who 
purvey Beethoven. But, 
then, the latter deal in cultural ob- 


Bach and 


jects, and perhaps it is dangerous to 
come too close to them. 

Culture has strange powers of at- 
traction. Those who really love it are 
frequently paralyzed in dealing with 
life and reality. They are probably 
happier people, but they would cer- 
tainly make less efficient salesmen. 


CONCERT LIFE 

It is astounding that a town as 
noisy as Chicago should offer a con- 
cert life of comparatively high cali- 
ber—and in the summer season, to 
boot. Right now, there are two series 
of daily concerts at Ravinia and 
Grant Park. At Ravinia, the Chicago 
Symphony plays under the direction 
of guest conductors (Eugene Or- 
mandy and Antal Dorati have been 
featured during my two-week stay). 
Nikolai Malko is the regular conduc- 
tor at Grant Park. Many big-name 
soloists appear at both places, and 
the programs and performances are 
on a pleasantly high level. 

I feel much less sanguine about 
Chicago’s most famous musical spec- 
The Windy City has a great 
reputation as the home of jazz and, 
undoubtedly, after the jazz musicians’ 
exodus from New Orleans during the 


ialty. 


First World War, it was the center of 
jazz inspiration. 

Now all the mysterious charm of 
this period seems to have disap- 
peared. The low dives with their 
prostitution, the happy dust-addicts 
and the fiery little jazz combina- 
tions still operate. But it’s all on a 
strictly commercial level for the out- 
of-town buyer or the conventioneer. 

The big jazz spot is now the Blue 
Note, an expensive, lush club. Sarah 
chief attraction 
during my first week here. There 


Vaughn was the 


was some jazz, but only of the most 
commercial variety. The week after, 
Miss Vaughn was followed by Art 
Lund of Four Leaf Clover fame. He 
is as far removed from original 
Chicago jazz as the music merchants’ 


convention was from music. 


RECORD NOTES 

Judging from the convention, the 
question of record-speeds seems to 
have resolved itself. Most companies 
now produce records on three speeds. 
At present, collectors prefer their 
classical music on the economical, 
uninterrupted and easy-on-the-ear 
long-playing discs. Popular tunes are 
still sought after at the traditional 
78 rpm speed, and some people pre- 
fer them now on the new seven-inch, 
45 rpm record. To my mind, the 
future of records rests with the ulti- 
mate development of the long-playing 
disc and phonograph. The disc will 
have to be made of more substantial 
material if it is to sound as good as 
the old-time shellac records, and the 
phonograph definitely needs a needle 
which the average man can remove 
or insert without a degree from MIT. 
If these problems can be solved, the 
long-playing record will undoubtedly 


outstrip all other speed dises. 


SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea bags 
satisfies the most discriminating palate, 
for sale at all grocers and delicates- 
sens and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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ROBERT WALKER 
JOAN LESLIE 


“THE SKIPPER 





CO-FEATURE 


“SHADOW ON THE WALL” 


STARRING 


ANN SOTHERN 
ZACHARY SCOTT 


NOW 


a eae, 
STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., (36th to 138th Sts. 


MONDAY, JULY 24, at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
Piano Soloist: STELL ANDERSEN 
PHURSDAY, JULY 27, at 8:30 
Ist Half: MONTEUX Conductor 
2nd Half: 

FIRST PIANO QUARTET 
SATURDAY, JULY 29, at 8:30 
“A Night in Vienna" 


Irra Petina, Kurt Baum, Robert Stolz 
Prices (Incl. Tax) 30¢, 60c. $1.20, $2.40 
Stadium Box Office, ADirondack 4-5800-1-2 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. THE 
NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 
Piste. 











BROADWAY NOTES 
MGM's Duchess of Idaho. star- 


ring Esther Williams. Van Johnson 
and John Lund, is at the Capitol 
Pheater 

The Story of G. I. Joe. at the 
Palace Theater. stars Robert 
Mitchum in the role of an infantry 
lieutenant, and Meredith 
as Ernie Pyle 

Paramount's Technicolor — epic, 
The Eagle and the Hawk, is at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. With 
These Hands, the associate feature. 
presents an unusual type of story 
and entertainment, with Sam Le- 
Arlene Francis in the 
leading roles. 

Lewisohn Stadium 
gram, Saturday evening. 
“Night of Italian Opera” 
tor: Alfredo Antonini; 
Margarita Zambrana, Jan 
Robert Weede, Salvatore 
loni. ) 


Burge ss 


vene and 


concert pro- 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Denies Pacifists Backed 
Chicago ‘Peace’ Conference 


The content, of Al 
Votaw’s article, “The Mid-Century Peace Con- 
ference,” in THe New 
likely to give readers the impression that paci- 
fists 
extent in that 


headline, if not the 
Leaver of June 10 is 


generally participated to a substantial 


conference. May I point out, 
therefore, that none of the recognized pacifist 
organizations participated in or endorsed the 
conference. This applies to the Fellowship of 


War 


Service 


Reconciliation, the Resisters League, the 
Committee, — the 


Mennonite 


American Friends 


Brethren Service Committee, the 
Central Committee, and all of the nine ot 
more denominational pacifist fellowships, in- 


‘luding the Jewish Pacifist Fellowship. 


headline assertion that 


In view ot your 
pacifists “will unite with anyone who ‘under- 
stands’ Russia.” may | observe that the re- 
ligious pacifist teaching that an attempt should 


and love all human 


those 


be made to understand 


beings, including enemies and who are 


engaged in doing evil, does not at all imply 


“uniting” or collaborating with people or 
groups in their evil activities. The teaching 
which occurs in one form or another in all 


the great religions, that evil cannot overcome 


evil and that it can be overcome only by 


good, is not based on the view that evil is not 
terribly real. 


A. J. Mustt 


Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Russian Non-Returner Appeals 
For Aid in Entering U. S. 
The following letter, which | have translated 


Russian original in my _ possession, 


itself: 


from the 
speaks lor 


“To my American colleagues, veterans of 


World War II: 
“I am a former Soviet army officer. | was at 


the front with an artillery regiment during 


the entire war. | was injured in battle a num- 
ber of times, decorated often and_ officially 
thanked by the Supreme Command. However. 
in May 1945, after the day of Victory, not 


finding it possible to live any longer in the 


Communist “heaven”, | became a non-returner 
and escaped from Berlin to the Western Zone 
of Germany. 

“At that time the 
the Yalta 
Soviet citizens. Therefore, | was forced to hide 
Under this 


in accordance with 


Allies, 


agreement, were repatriating all 


under an assumed name, name, | 
registered with the IRO as a displaced person 
1949, left 
Australia. There | divulged to the authorities 


them that the 


and, in June with my family for 


my true name and_ informed 


THe New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


New York N ovoye 


Russkoye Slovo had published my diary, “An 
Escape from Hell.” Yet, for reasons unknown 


anti-Communist — daily 


to me, the Australian Department of Immigra- 
tion issued a deportation order for me and 
my family although, | swear, | have not 
Australia or 
back in 


without means for existence, without help from 


committed any crime in any- 


where else. Now we are Germany 
the IRO and with no chance to emigrate. 


“Dear colleagues. veterans of the war! | 
fought together with you, not for communism, 
but for my country, for decency and freedom, 
Atlantic Charter. My 


refused to go back to 


for the principles of the 
only crime was that | 
live under the Communist dictatorship. As your 
former comrade in arms | appeal to you. Help 
Help us to 


leave Germany! 


United 


my family to 
emigrate to the States! 


WV. Kolossoff 


Former Lieutenant Colonel, Soviet Army 

Mr. Kolossoff is now living in the Ameri- 
can Zone of Germany under the same name 
under which he registered with the IRO. I 
shall be glad to supply his name and address 


persons and organizations. 
M. WeEINBAUM 


Stovo 


to re sponsible 


Editor, Novoye Russkoye 


Says Davis Is Afraid 
To Face Facts About Lattimore 


Elmer Davis says in a recent article on Latti- 
NEW May 27) that the evi- 


dence against him up to now nerely 


more (TH! LEADER, 
consists 
of his views on China, which may be wrong; 
Freda Utley’s interpretation of his views, and 
Budenz’s reports of what he was told about 
Lattimore. 


When 


more, he shows he made only a very superficial 


Davis expresses confidence in Latti- 
investigation of his record. In the Sept. 1938 
{fiairs, Lattimore stated that 


trials 


issue of Pacific 
the Moscow 
democracy.” In the 
Soviet 


neglects 


purge “sound to me _ like 


same issue, he calls the 


democratic.” Davis also 
Lattimore’s book, Solution in 
1944, which is filled 


references to Soviet communism. Lattimore goes 


press “robustly 
{sia, 
written in with favorable 
so far as to claim that the Chinese Communists 
are on the road to democracy and that they 
meet all the requirements of a true coalition 
party. This latter 
that Chiang Kai-shek 
into his government. 


comment, of course, meant 


should invite the Com- 
munists 


Had 


whole truth, he 


Davis really been interested in the 
could have found all this out. 
Perhaps he is aware of the fact that a full in- 
vestigation of Lattimore would reveal him to be 
a definite Soviet apologist. 


DanieL M. Korar 


The New Leader 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associetion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 


y 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK ’ 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 


et Evenings 9:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





AIR CONDITIONED 


FABIAN'S B'KLYN 


“FORTUNES OF 
CAPTAIN BLOOD" 


with LOUIS HAYWARD 


PLUS 
“THE GOOD HUMOR MAN" 
with JACK CARSON 
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RADIO CITY /,\ 


Showplace of the Nation 


A new motion picture 
experience ... from the 
producer of ““Champion’”’ 
and ‘“‘Home of the Brave.’’ 


Th 
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* IT'S COOL! IT'S GAY! IT'S FUN %& 





M-6-M's spectacular fun-in-Sun Valley — 
Musical in color by TECHNICOLOR! 







OF IDAHO’ 


starring ESTHER 


WILLIAMS , 


VAN 


JOHNSON 
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on CAPI TO 
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Broadway 
at Sst St. 


MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 







CAPITOL 


SUMMERTIME 
sHOW! 











MARLON BRANDO - TERESA WRIGHT 


(Star of Broadway Stage Hit, 
‘‘A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE”) 


in Stanley Kramer’s 


The Men 


Produced by Stanley Kramer ¢ Directed by Fred Zinnemann 


Released thru United Artists 


Doors Open 10 A.M. 3 
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EDITORIAL 
Build a UN Legion! 


UR PROPOSAL that the United Nations organize a 
O volunteer army is at last taking hold. First suggest- 
ed in a NEw LEADER editorial on July 1—six days after 
the Soviet-inspired attack on South Korea—and elabor- 
ated fully in a second editorial last week, the idea is 
being seriously considered in “high United Nations 





circles,” we are happy to learn. 

We have been communicating with some of these 
“high circles” by means of letters, special releases, copies 
of our editorials, and personal contact. We have also 
made our proposal known to the press and to certain U.S. 
legislators. We shall continue to hammer home the need 
for building a worldwide legion of crusaders for freedom 
because that need was never more urgent than now. Here 
are some of the stark reasons why: 

1. This is not a one-shot war. Korea, if it does not 
turn out to the prelude to World Mar III. is almost 
certain to be followed by new aggressions. in Europe or 
in Asia, especially if U.S. forces are eventually pushed 
off the Korean peninsula. To establish peace in Korea, to 
geression in the bud whether it may threaten—and 


z 


thereby to reduce the danger of a general war—the UN 


nip a 


must have armed forces of its own. 

2. This is not a United States war. The fate of freedom 
everywhere—on both sides of the iron curtain—is at 
stake. The UN has assumed charge of the defense of that 
freedom. It follows. then. that the UN has a right to 
call upon the citizens of all nations to participate in 
freedom’s defense. It is especially important to show Asia 
that this is really the UN’s battle. and that can best be 





ITH THE PASSING of Jan Munzer, who died July 
W!: in New York, freedom lost a staunch de- 
fender. In the 1930's, Dr. Munzer fled his native Czecho- 
slovakia to escape the Nazis, who ultimately murdered 
all the members of his family but his wife. A month 
before Czechoslovakia’s second martyrdom at the hands 
of the Communists—against whose designs he sounded 
repeated warnings in THe New Leader and elsewhere 

he resigned his post as Czech press attache here to 
work for the Voice of America. 

We look forward confidently to the day when count- 
less other Jan Munzers still fighting freedom’s battle 
will be able to return with heads high to their tempor- 


arily subject homelands. 
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demonstrated only if large and representative forces are 
mustered under the banner of the UN. 

3. This is not a conventional war. As Korea demon- 
strates, the enemy will use every conceivable tactic to 
overwhelm us: from filtering through our lines disguised 
as friendly soldiers, to shouting political slogans in our 
own language. To combat these tactics we need an army 
which can bewilder, confuse and shock the enemy: an 
army composed of all races and nationalities, an army 
possessed of political savvy, an army trained in every 
variety of guerrilla warfare, an army imbued with cru- 
sading zeal. 

If the United Nations means to survive, and means 
to re-establish peace, it must proceed at once to the nasty 
but necessary business of arming itself, beginning by 
issuing a global call for volunteers. We urge our readers 
to bombard the Security Council—and particularly U.S. 
Delegate Warren R. Austin—with letters and telegrams 
demanding that it organize a United Nations Legion of 


Liberty now! 


Full Mobilization? 


ERNARD M. Barucu, with characteristic clarity and 
BS ncisivenese, has made a proposal which we think 
ought to resolve the conflict in Washington between pro- 
ponents of partial and of full mobilization of this coun- 
try's warmaking power. It is true that immediate full 
mobilization would needlessly create a restrictive wartime 
economy which would work great hardship upon the 
nation at a time when unlimited sacrifice is not called 
for by events: on the other hand, “partial” mobilization, 
being neither fish nor fowl, will neither impress the 
enemy today nor prepare us adequately for war tomor- 
row (if it comes). 

What Mr. Baruch proposes is that we “write into law 
now, on a standby basis, all the measures which were 
proven necessary in the last war” as a minimum to start 
with. “Then, were war to come, we should start from 
where we left off, instead of repeating the old mistakes.” 
Mr. Baruch’s “program of mobilization readiness” would 
be drawn up by the National Security Resources Board. 
It envisages mobilizing, if and when necessary, “not only 
our voung men but the entire nation men, money, 
farms, factories, mines—all our resources, spiritual as 
well as material.” 

Mr. Baruch does not paint a pretty picture. But if, as 
he warns, we content ourselves with only piecemeal moves 
and fail to draft an overall plan for an emergency, then 


we are doomed. For in another war the United States 


The New Leader 




















will not be granted the two years it had after Pearl 
Harbor to become the “arsenal of democracy.” 

It may interest readers to know that Mr. Baruch’s 
plan is not a reaction to Korea—it was proposed more 
than a month earlier, on May 18! A man of such presci- 
ence, we submit, might well be heeded in Washington. 


The Road Back 


T MADISON SQUARE GARDEN four years ago Henry 
Wallace shortened a speech and embarked on a 


reckless rendezvous with Bolshevism. When Wallace 
let a Stalinist audience prevent him from criticizing the 


Soviet contribution to “war hysteria,” he became the 
focus of as large a movement of “other progressives” as 
the Communists have even been able to muster here. 
Flattered, feted, the farmer 
basked in the light of photographers’ bulbs and happily 


toasted, buttered, Iowa 
served as a respectable mouthpiece for Lee Pressman, 
John Abt, Eugene Dennis and their ilk. 

Events in Korea have finally drawn a line Henry Wal- 
lace cannot cross. In announcing in tremulous terms his 
support of “my country and the United Nations,” Wal- 
lace is cutting himself off irrevocably from the Commun- 
ists. whether he wants to or not. We hope he will now 
take up where he left off that night in Madison Square 
Garden four years ago. For in a careful re-examination 
of his betrayal by the Stalinists, both he and his son- 
cere but misguided admirers may find the road back 
to the masses of free humanity. 


The Road Forward 
A while Henry Wallace 


was perhaps suffering his first pangs over Korea 
more than one hundred leading world intellectuals gath- 


T Berwin four weeks ago 


ered to devise a means of meeting the threat of com- 
munism to free culture. They proved in deed and word 
that they meant business. 

Without fear or trepidation, they met in a city sur- 
rounded by a sea of communism, on the very day that 
Korea was attacked. Without inhibition, they drew up a 
ringing manifesto which proclaimed that “the defense of 
existing freedoms, and the re-acquisition of those which 
have been lost, is a single and indivisible struggle.” Is 
there any wonder that Pravda (see Page 18), later. flew 
into a rage? 

As we write, the permanent committee of the Con- 
gress is drafting plans for expansion; among these, un- 
doubtedly, will further meetings of the full body. Dare 
we hope that, by the time the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom reconvenes, the doubters and the innocents will 
have finally seen that there is only one road forward- 
the road of freedom? 
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THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE 


Many of your friends are now planning to vacation. And, since vacation- 
time means so many things to so many people. you probably know of a few 
friends who find that a comfortable spot to rest, and plenty of good reading 
matter, provide them with just the kind of relaxation they seek. 

You, as a friend of THE New Leaver, know and appreciate the many 
hours of pleasure and information it has given to you. What better way 
is there to assure your friends of the same experience than to present them 
with THe New LEADER as a vacation gift? 

A gift subscription to THe New Leaper will not only help make any 
vacation more enjoyable, but will also continue to please and inform long 


after the heat of summer has subsided. 


Give your friends a NEw LEADER gift subscription, today. 


THE New LEADER 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please start the following subscription right away. 


Enclosed is $ 


Name [] 6 months Name () 6months 
Address {]) 52 weeks Address (1) 52 weeks 
City Zone State City Zone State 
As a gift of: Name 
Address City Zone State 

6 months ...... $3.00 52 weeks ...... $5.00 


Peete est eeeeee eee ses esses Sse, 
Jnana ea easeaeeensasesacace 





